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Men born for the delights of ſociety. 
— Thoſe of Hell extreme 2 
rous and entertaining. 
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OW agreeable, | hs andy 
how delightful ſoever any place 
may ſeem in itſelf, there is no 
doubt but that a reſidence in it will be- 


come, firſt inſipid, preſently after tireſome, 
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improved” by the pleaſures of variety and 
the delights of good company: Man, 


121 
and at length | intirely inſupportable, unleſs 
its beauties are continually kept up and 


born for ſociety, and by nature framed for 


| converſe, cannot live in ſolitude like the 


lion, the bear, or the tyger: for which 
reaſon, from the firſt hour that the human 
race began to multiply upon the earth, they 
thought of building towns; where they 
aſſembled, lived in a mutual intercourſe 
with one another, made laws, and bound 
themſelves to the obſervance of them: 
theſe towns in courſe of time increaſing, 
they likewiſe eſtabliſhed amongſt them a 
commerce, which, being for their general 
advantage, united them more ſtrictly with 
each other, and formed, by ſuch their union, 
all together, provinces, ſtates, kingdoms, 
and empires, which flouriſhed to the height 
of human glory, and which have been 
from age to age ſucceeded by thoſe we ſee 
at x preſens m the, world. E ieee i 9008 

" Now, 


131 
ngſt all theſe ſtates, theſe 
Roper. we in which of them 
has a reſidence been ever the moſt earneſtly 
ſought for, and the moſt univerſally pre- 
ferred?—Preſent- and paſt. experience will 
tell you the largeſt And why? becauſe, | 
being the moſt populous, the living there 
is much more eaſy and agreeable; becauſe 
company being more numerous there, it is 
evident there muſt be a greater number of 
perſons of genius and merit; becauſe abun- 
dance generally reigning there, the indul- 
gence of every pleaſure is much more fre- 
quent, more delicate and lively. The ap- 
petites are better gratified, the arts and 
ſciences better rewarded,  and- conſequently 
better cultivated, and manners more re- 


Y fined: the women more amiable and 


ſptightly, the men more polite and gentle, 

the girls more complaiſant and deſirable, 
the youths. more ſpirited and enterpriſing. 
In ſhort,. the larger any city is, the' more 
„ and the more will it 


B 2 5 
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ever be frequented by perſons of real taſte: 
Whence is it elſe that we daily ſee in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Amſterdam 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and even at Pe- 
terſburgh, ſuch an innumerable multitude of 
people of every nation, age, and ſex flock- 
ing continually backwards and forwards? 
or what elſe indeed is it that renders thoſe 
cities ſo very agreeable? ? 

But how great ſoever the bonüsurſe to 
theſe places may be, can it deſerve to ſtand 
in any degree of compariſon with the im- 
menſe crouds of -beings which are conti - 
nually coming and going in the infernal 
regions? Theſe, to which ever ſide you caſt 
Four eyes, or whereſoever you may guide 
your ſteps, to right or left, before, be- 
hind, above; below, you can meet nothing 
elſe but flocks of lads, of laſſes, of huſ- 
bands, wives, gallants, and miſtreſſes of 
every rank, and ſent from every nation of 
the univerſe (a). Perſians, Ethiopians, Chi- 
_ — — Tartars and Muſco- 


- N vites; 


1 21. 
vites; Engliſh, French, Italians, Spaniards, 
Dutch, Portugueſe, and Germans; Euro- 
peans, Africans, Aſiatics, and Americans, 
all groud to this grand. rendezyous, where 
you, have. not. only the pleaſure of ſeeing 
— Hem but. you may alſo have the fatisfac- 
tion of converſing, forming 55 ntance, 
and even, if you think proper, of entering 
into the cloſer donnexions of f intimacy and 
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( a) Circumſtant anner dextri lzvaque frequentes, 

Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
nee heroum, pueri, jnnuptzq; puellæ. 

Vmo. En. lib. 6. 
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Rank behind rank the eager warriors Rand. 

Men, matrons, boys ä | 
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A perfect equality of ebttipitileathij 
maintained in Hell, even with thoſe 
who on earth preſerved the PEA 
diſtinctions of greatneſs. wie 


N this delightful habitation you may, 
without ceremony, or the intervention 


of unneceſſary compliments, addreſs the he- 
roes and heroines, as well of the more di- 
ſtant, as of the more modern times. Nor is 
the leaſt reſerve required in the approaching 
of princes or princeſſes, of kings or queens, 
of emperors or empreſſes, of fultans or 
ſultanas. Diveſted here of all that ridicu- 
Jous haughtineſs which rendered them in- 
acceſſible, nay indeed almoſt inviſible to 
their ſubjects upon earth; deſerted by that 
croud of idle courtiers, who with the ut⸗ 
moſt care debarred Hom their approach all 
thoſe who could have need of their aſſiſt- 
ance z deſpoiled, in ſhort, of all that empty 
3 | pom 


= 
pomp which made them here be looked 
upon as Gods, you may in HELL obſerve 
them in their turn paying their court to 
Luelzrx with all che falſhood, flattery, and 
fervility, which, in their life-times, was ſo 
amply laviſhed on themſelves. There you 
have the ſatisfaction of contemplating them 
at your eaſe, converſing freely with them, 
and even living on the moſt equal toning 
companions can do with them 
The ſame freedom of intercourſe, the 
fame familiarity of converſation is alſo to 
be had there with thoſe celebrated founders. 
of the ancient empires of the world, whom 
mankind haye had the ſtupidity to defy. 
and worſhip ſince their deaths, There may. 
you ſee and ſpeak to a NiMzod (a) and a 
Niwvs (b), a Brus (c) and an AXA u- 
DER (d), a Rouurus (e) and a Julius (f), 
an Aus rus (g), an Orromax (h) and a 


ſecond ManOMEr (), and many others, who 


have been for ages paſt, and ſtill continue 
be the en mee 


B 4 ; Norzy 


LE” He was the ſon and ſucceſſor of 


ben 


; 9 nn FO of Noah, . ac 8 
cookie to the Scripture, a very ſtrong and robuſt 
man, and the firſt who began to uſurp a ſovereign 
authority over his fellow-creatures;z an example 
which has however had but too many followers. 
Under his direction the tower of Babel was built 
in the year 2233 before Chriſt. He built man 
cities; and reigned at Babylon in the land of Sinaar, 
which from bim was alte called. the, Land of 
N imrod. + 
Ib) The founder of the firſt Aſſyrian monarchy. ; 
— to whom 
he erected a temple in Babylon, and cauſed him to 
be worſhipped as a God: after that, he enlarged 
the city of Nineveh, overcame Zoroaſter, ſub- 
| dued almoſt all Aſia, mee 


Ma: King of Aſſyria, and flor 4 Ninus After 1 — 
conquering the Arabs, and driving them out of 
Babrlon. (havin taken poſſeſſion of the n 1 
ar. air ence in that city, 

5 . 4% ) Alexander the Great; the third of thats name: 
he was ſon of Philip king of Macedon and Olympia, | 

although ky flatterers of bis own time pretended. 

to imagine Jove himſelf was his father. He was: . 

born 356 Tow ears before Chriſt, on the very night 

when the us temple of Diana at Epheſus was 
ſer « on fire and reduced to aſhes by Eroſtrates; on 
which occaſion the . | 

night 
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17 | 
night a torch lighted, which ſhould one day con- 
ſume all the Eaſt. Alexander juſtified the pre- 
diction in the end, by the bloody wars and exten- 
five conqueſts which his ambition led him to make 
in that part of the world, where he carried every 
thing before him; and by the ſucceſs of his arms 
deſtroyed the Perſian empire, and transferred the 
reins of univerſal power into the hands of the 
Greeks. He did not however himſelf long enjoy | 
— fruit of his — being poiſoned at thirty- 
years of age, by Antipater one of his officers. 

we N Founds and het king of Rome, where he 
reigned for thirty-ſeven or thirty-eight years, and. 


was at laſt aſſaſſinated by the ſenators he 44 himſelf 


created, and who began to be apprehenſive of his 
deſpotſm, and of the abuſe he made of his autho- 
In order to conceal this murder, they cut 
his body into ſmall pieces, of which every man 
carried away one under his robe; after which they 
gave ve it out that he had been taken up into heaven, 
and admitted to the rank of a deity: the populace,” 
who are ever ready to give credit to any tale that 
is impoſed upon them, believed it, and paid him 
adoration in a temple which they built to his ho- | 
Rour on the Mons Quirinalis. | 
(f) Caius Julius Cæſar was undoubtedly « one of | 
the greateſt men that ever lived in antient Rome, 
had he not been intoxicated with a moſt unlimited 
ambition; to which he-ſacrificed every thing, not 


excepting his country itſelf, which he aimed at 


bringing into an intire ſubjection to him. After 
Raving * deſtroyed every thing which oppoſed his 
ambitious 
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ambitious views, he fell himſelf a victim to them, 


being aſſaſſinated in full ſenate with twenty- three 
wounds given him by às many of the principal men 


of B.ome. He was alſo placed among the deities 


u his deaths and temples were built top his 


— ag 92 41 

(g) be to the foregoing hero; and 
. — his uncle, who had adopted and made 
him his heir. He was the ſecond tyrant of Rome, 
with the title of emperor, and made it one dreadful 
ſcene of blood and flaughter during the courſe of 
his Triumvirate with Mark Antony and Lepidus. 
Having at length got rid of — two c 5 
(with the latter of whom he maintained a bloody 
war, in which ſome thouſands of Roman lives 


were loſt on both ſides) he remained ſole. muſter 
and poſſeſſor of that vaſt empire, which at his 
death he diſpoſed of as of a paternal fortune, be- 
— to his ſon-in-law . Tiberius. He 
reigned 


ven years and ſome months; and 
was when dead deified as well as his uncle; an 
8 which to ſay the truth, they both * 


e e 
which he gave his name, as Romulus did to mans 


of Rome. 
(i) Surnamed, by the Turks, the Great, not 


only to diſtinguiſh him from their prophet, but a ; 


far his great explaits. This ſultan was the terror 


cf Europe in the XVth century, and the moſt for- 


tunate of all the Infidel monarchs. Having reſolved 


oy "yang with the Greek emperors, he wen: 


— — ws them 
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them in their very capital of Conſtantinople, which 
he took on the twenty- ninth of May, 1453 ; and 
deſtroyed what empire they had remaining in the 
Faſt : he alfo put an end to that of Trebiſond, and 
conquered twelve ſeveral kingdoms. He purſued 
his ſucceſſes into Hungary, Perſia, Boſnia, Wal- 
lachia, Tranſylvama, and Albania. He became 
extremely formidable to the Venetians ; and made 
all Peloponneſus ſtoop beneath the ſuperiority of 
his arms. He alfo over-ran Carinthia, Styria, 
Synopia, and the. iſland of Mytelene ; and took the 
town of Otrentum in Italy; into which country he 
intended to have carried his conqueſts, had not 
death put a ſtop to the execution of that deſign, as 
well as of ſeveral others which he had formed. He 
died on the third of May, 1481, in the thirty-ſe« 
cond year of his reign. He was a debauched and 
irreligious prince, and fo cruel, that he- cauſed 


I fourteen of his pages to be cut open alive, only to 


know which of them had eaten a melon which was 
ſtolen out of a garden that he cultivated himfelF: 
nor was there leſs cruelty, al h it has been 
treated by ſome writers as an act of heroiſm, in his 
cutting off the head of his wife Irene, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he had been reproached with 
being too fond of her. | Ae 
[k) Had the author added, that they had alſa 


been its ſcourge, he would not have been miſtaken, 


for that is certainly the judgment which ought in 
the general to nx Area. this ſet of 2 | 
whom human folly has been pleaſed to grace with. 
the glorigus titles of heroes and conquerors. © | 

Ms CHAP, 
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CHAP. WM. | 
orf popes, cardinals, Ke. — 


4 OR let it be imagined that even the 
N popes, thoſe conſecrated men, thoſe 


amen of the Almighty upon earth, 
whoſe very feet the greateſt lords and 


princes, kings, and even emperors, whilſt 


on the globe, eſteem it the higheſt honour 


to be allowed to kiſs, do not, when once 
they reach theſe lower regions, take as much 
— in familiarity, as any other claſs of 

len. They ſtrive with one another (for 
G are great numbers of them here, hea-' 
ven not having for theſe fourteen centuries 
received any of them, excepting now- and 
then a ſtraggling one) which ſhall appear 
moſt affable. You may. not only here ap- 


| proach them without ceremony, but you: 
may alſo, treat them on the foot of equals, 


without their taking umbrage: they have 


| not here that pride, that pomp, that train 
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of Rattery which corrupted their hearts and 
underſtanding; nor that croud of weak de- 
votees, whoſe adoration made them almoſt - - 
believe their own infallibility, and W avs . 

them ſo vain and inſupportable on earth. //, 
As to the cardinals, and other kinds of | 
prelates, -who flock here in thouſands, every 

portico, every gallery, and every anticham- 
ber in LucirER's palace being full of them, 
if you have ever ſo little curioſity to ſee or 
become acquainted with them, you can be 
at no more loſs to find them out than the 

popes: their tiaras, their mitres, their rib- 
bons, their red and green hats, their pal- 
liums, their croſlets, their gold and dia- 
mond croſſes, their cloaks, their rochets, 

which are hung up along the walls and 
wainſcots ; their bulls and their indulgences, 
their jubilees and briefs, their monitories 


and mandamuſes, which are affixed thereto,; 


will point you out their ſeveral degrees and 
dignities beyond. the rar of en | 
1 1 „ 82-22 | 


— 
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Nor think that what I have now been 
telling you is a poetic fiction, invented to 
lower, in your opinion, theſe very reſpecta- 
ble perſonages. If you ſuſpect my truth in 
this particular, you need but look into the 


hiſtory of the life of pope Julius II. (a), | 


or that of Michael Angelo (b), that cele- 
brated reſtorer of the arts of painting, 


ſculpture, and architecture; in all which he 


was equally excellent. You will there read 
that this famous artiſt having, by the com- 
mand of pope Julius, executed a capital 
picture repreſenting the day of judgment, 
had placed amongſt the other figures in his 
fcene of Hell, ſeveral cardinals and prelates : 

ſome, however, of theſe dignified church- 
men, being extremely enraged at the pic- 
ture, made a complaint of it to his holi- 


neſs, and intreated that he would lay his 


injunctions on the painter to efface them. 


| To whom the pope replied, «© My dear 
e brethren, heaven has indeed given me 
N the power of recovering as many ſouls: 


& from 
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& fromPurcGATORY as I think proper: but 
« as to HELL, you know as well as I do, 


„that my power does not extend ſo far, 
* and that thoſe who once come thither, 


« muſt remain there for ever.“ An an- 
fwer which ſufficiently evinces that the pope 
knew very well (and can theſe ſovereign 
pontiffs, the infallible interpreters of God's 
will and his oracles on earth, be ignorant 
of, or miſtaken in, any thing ?) that Hell 
has ever been replete with prelates, even of 
the higheſt order : theſe form the firſt claſs 
of inhabitants in this dark habitation. 


1 — 


'NoTESs. 


(a) This pontiff's name was Julio della Ro- 
vera; he was nephew of pope Sixtus IV. and ſuc- 
ceſſor to pope Pius III. As he was of a very mar- 
tial diſpoſition, he is ſaid to have taken the name of 
Julius, when elected pope, in honour of Julius 
Cæſar. He headed his forces himſelf; and had a 
very narrow eſcape from a cannon- ball i in one of 
the battles he was preſent at. He was however a 


. n of the beaux arts, and contributed 


No conſiderably | 
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_ conſiderably to their re- eſtabliſnment. He died, 
after a pontificate of nine years, of a ſlow fever, 


aged ſeve nty. | 4 
(b) This celebrated artiſt, more known by this 

luis Chriſtian name than by that of Buonarota, 

which was the name of his family, was born in the 


country of Arezzo in the year 1474. He was fent 


to nurſe in a village called Settigrano, where al- 
moſt all the inhabitants, and even his nurſe's huſ- 
band, were ſculptors ; ſo that he may have been 
ſaid to have imbibed this art with his milk. He 
made ſo early a progreſs however, that at ſixteen 
years of age he had executed pieces which ſur- 
prized every one who ſaw them; and they very 


near equalled the beſt models of antiquity. . The 


famous Laurentio de-Medicis, that great protector 
and encourager of arts, hearing of his merit, ſent 
for him, and kept him with him till his death; 
after which Angelo went to Venice, thence to 
Bologna, and laſtly to Rome; where, amongſt 
other immortal works, he painted the picture here 
referred to; which is looked upon as his maſter- 
piece in that way. In architecture however the 
world is obliged to him for a piece which never Has 
been, nor perhaps ever will be, equalled ; viz. the 


33 church of St. Peter at Rome; all 
buil 


ilt on the deſigns and plan he drew for it, ex- 
cepti rontiſpiece, which is not his, and is 
gr rior to the reſt of the edifice. TO 
th 


in 


ee talents, which never were united in 
any one perſon to fo high a degree of perfection 
as in him, he added a fourth, the art of poetry; 
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Florence ; where that prince ma 
funeral for him, which was honoured with the pre- 
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in which he . many very fine pieces, 
wich have been collected in one volume in quarto, 


and publiſhed at Florence in 1622. No man ever 


received ſtronger marks of eſteem and regard, than 
he met with from almoſt every prince in Europe; 
and even from Solyman the Ottoman emperor. 
At his death, which happened in Rome, in the 


year 1564, Coſmo. de Medicis, demanded leave 
from the pope to tranſport and _ his body at 


a pompous 


ſence of almoſt all the connoiſeurs and patrons of 


| __ of that * 


ass A,L,Eutasse 


CHAP. IV. 


of the ſectaries of antient and modern 
* controverſy. 


TEXT to theſe, in a row by them- 


J ſelves, are ſeen another ſer of people, 
who have made no leſs noiſe both in the 
church and the world than the foregoing. 
Theſe are the famous broachers of hereſies, 
which gave ſo much perplexity to the learned 
doctors of their times. There may be ſeen 

= C a 


1397) 
a Sion Maus (a), a CERIUTRuSs (b 
an Exton (c), an Akius (d), a Nxsro- 
RIUS (e), an EvTYCHES (f), a Maczpo- 
N1IUS (g), a Manzs (h), a DoxnaTus (i), 
2 PzLacws (k), and ſome hundreds (l) of | 
others (for this grain has multiplied abun- | 
dantly in every age); and of our latter times, 
a Jonannes Hus (m), a JeROME of Prague | 
(n), a MarxTin LuTHER (o), a John 
Calvix (p), a ZuvinNGLE (q), and a great 
many others who have rifen ſince. Nothing 
can be more diverting, than to ſee there all 
theſe celebrated perſonages tearing their 
throats and lungs to pieces, and exhauſting, 
all their faculties in diſputing with each other; 
as if they thought that LucirER and his de- 
Vils, as fooliſh as mankind or as themſelves, Þ 
would take abundant part and intereft in all 
their vain and idle cntroverſies. How high | 


a farce to hear them, in the midſt of all 


their clamours, reciprocally excommuni- | | 
cating and anathematizing each other | that 
is to ſay, giving one another to all the de · 
Vilss 


19 1 
vils, as much as if they did not already be- 
long tgthem, and would do ſo to all eternity. 

Byff what is {till more entertaining in this 
ſight, is, that theſe: great zealots for reli- 
Sion, when in Hell, ſpare the devils the 


trouble of tormenting them. In ſhort, the 
general concluſion and reſult of all their vain 
and laughable diſputes, in which they do 
not ſpare the groſſeſt invectives, the moſt 
outrageous abuſe, is, that when they are all 
equally fpent with railing, and the uſe of 
words, they come at laſt to blows; ſtab, tear, 
torture, cut each other to pieces, and broil 
them in the flames like ſo much ſwine's 


den ; in ſhort give up themſelves intirely 


to all thoſe horrible barbarities which we 
have known them heretofore commit, when 
for the curſe and torment of mankind; their 
reſidence was in this lower world. Alas! 
poor human nature]! how would thy reaſon 
be alarmed at ſight of all theſe horrors and 
' | diſturbances, which thou haſt been ſo filly. 
= a OCT. in! But of what, in⸗ 

| CY | deed, 


deed; could reaſon's ſelf avail thee, - with } 
beings, who, ſo far from letting thee tonſult | 
with her, have ever laboured, on the con- 
trary, from the firſt inſtant of receiving life, | 
to the laſt groan with which you ſhall reſign, * 
it, to ſtifle all her pleadings in your boſom? « |. 
But quitting theſe reflections, proceed we 
to ſurvey the other pleaſing paſtimes which 
are to be found in Hell. 


1 

[1 
if 
1 


nee N 


 NoTES 


(a) The chief of the Simoniacs and Gnoſtics, 
and one of the very earlieſt apoſtates ; he was a 
Samaritan by birth, and was baptized by St. Philip. 
Seeing that the apoſtles had a power of beſtowing 
the gift of tongues, and that of working miracles, 
he offered them a ſum of money as the purchaſe of 
this double advantage, which being rejected by 
them with great —— — in order to make 
himſelf amends, it is ſaid, that he applied himſelf 
to magic, in which he made ſo great a proficiency, 
that the miracles which he performed by virtue of 
that art were frequently ſo very extraordinary, as 

td render it extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh trath 
from impoſture, Theſe miracles however raiſed 
him very bigh in the favour of the emperor Nero, 
to 
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not go in, from the fear, as it is ſaid, that the 
building would fall upon him. 


ſ 21] 


to whom he made a promiſe, that on a certain day 
he would go up to Heaven. All the world ran ta 
ſee this amazing ſight, when Simon, having taken 


his flight, aroſe with great eaſe as high as the region 


of the clouds, by the aſſiſtance of the devils wo 
were his familiars ;. but unfortunately for him, 


St. Peter, who amongſt other curious ſpectators, 


had come to behold this wonderful aſcenſion, be- 
took him at that inſtant to his prayers, on which 
Simon immediately fell down headlong, and broke 
both his legs, of which he died in the or y- ſixth or 
ſucty- ſeventh year after the birth of Chriſt. There 
is indeed one misfortune with reſpe& to the con- 
firmation of this wonderful hiſtory, which is, that 
St. Peter unluckily died about two years before 
this . pretended 2 happened; but that is, 
however, no reaſon why it ſhould not be believed 
by the votaries of * and ſyperſtitiqn, 5 

(b) A diſciple of the foregoing; againſt the he= 


relies of whom it has been pretended that St. John 


wrote his goſpel. It is related of that ſaint, that 
findin ng him in one of the public baths, into which. 


his diſciples were going to waſh, he would. 


(e) A ſtoic philoſopher, and diſciple of the . 
going. He was author of the ſect of Ebionites, ſo 


called from him. 


(d) He was a prieſt and paſtor of Alas. 


and author and head of the ſe& of Arians, a ſect 


which continued in power for upwards of three 


eee and greatly 8 the doctors of that 
3 


time, 


F223 
time. It was the occaſion of very violent perſe- 
cutions on both ſides the Ade wird =p 
the reigni * princes thought proper to embrace or 
reject it. It has been revived in theſe latter times; 
bit has at length dropped, as it did at firft, by the 
exertion of proper authority; which is penerall 
the ſureſt method of terminating this kind of of dif 
e; whoſe only conſequence is the diſturbing, 
and, ſometimes, even ruining thoſe countries where 


they firſt appear, and alſo every one through. which 


they ſpr 

| (e) 1 Biſhop of Conſtantinop le. On the day of 
his conſecration, he addreſfed a ſpeech to the em- 
peror who afliſted at the ceremony; in which, 
amongſt others, were the following very remarkable 
words: Do you, prince, give us the earth in- 
<- tirely purged of heretics, and T will give you 
Heaven: lend me your help to exterminate 
| x . and T will lend you mine to exterminate 
| Sic Ferfians.” Such was, even in the fifth cen- 
ary, ghd ſpirit of charity and peace, which ani- 
mated the Ber of exalted rank. Pulcheria, ſiſter 
of the 1 — joining her power to 
this his diſpoſition, he perſecuted many of the ſec- 
taries with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. He was 
himſelf, however, in his turn forced to ſubmit to 
the law of retaliation. A ſcholaſtic diſpute, merely 
on words, ariſing between him and St. Cyrille the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, put the whole church of 
the Eaſt in a combuſtion. After ſeveral debates and 
councils 'held for and againſt, Neftorius was at 


TR afiathematized by St. Cyrille and his party; 
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emperor Conſtantius, who had embraced that be- 
lief; but on the death of Conſtantius was depoſed 


þ a fai ng 
which could not avoid procuring him numberleſs 
enemies, who in revenge, ſcrutinized, with great 


W 


1 23] 
1 cauſed him to be degraded and baniſhed, He 
4 ied of a fall fr om Aa horſe, which he got in his jour- 
ney to exile. Vet has not this prevented his ſect 
from multiplying extremely, and having ſtill great 
numbers of partiſans in the Eaſt. | 


1 


Gel ) Abbot of a famous monaſtery at Conſta : * 


tinople. He lived in the fifth century, and was a 
zealous opponent of Neſtorius. 


Ig) Another biſhop of Conſtantinople. He 
Was raiſed to that ſee by the Arians and by the 


from it by the cabals and machinations of two 
biſhops, whom he had formerly given ſome offence 


to; and it is believed he died with grief on that oc- 


caſion. He was chief of a ſect which bore his name. 


(h) Author, and chief of the Manicheans. 
Warranes king . Perſia, on the death of his ſon, 


whom Manes had promiſed to cure, cauſed. him 


Þ be flayed alive, and his body to 
oo of Catthage, who gave his name 
to of ſect of be Da He B ſaid to have 
been a man of abilities, learning, and eloquence, 
and of great purity of manners; but fo extremely 
proud, that he deſpiſed every body, and thought 
no one could be comparable to himſelf 3 


| thrown F to 


Tigours ſome of his peculiar opinions, gave them 
whatever turn they thought proper, and found. 


means therefrom to get him depoſed and baniſhed, 
| 4 


C (k) He 


. 

(k) He was an Engliſh monk, his real name 
Morgan, which, in the Britiſh language, ſignifying” 
the ſea, the Latin writers altered it to . 
which by corruption became Pelagius. He went 
from England to Rome about the end of the 
fourth century, where he took upon him to preach 
up doctrines. in regard to grace, free-will, and 
predeſtination, which had been long condemned; 
yet did not that prevent their ſpreading in the Eaſt 
and Weſt, in both of which they met with many 
partiſans. Hiſtory has given us no light into the. 
circumſtances of the death of this heretic ; tho“ 
he was, whilſt living, according to cuſtom, very 
briſkly perſecuted by that part of the clergy who 
were of the oppoſite opinion. 4 
() The number of them has been counted to 
upwards of four hundred, excluſive of a vaſt 
number of other leſſer heretics, whoſe ſes: have 
not made ſo much figure in the world. 7} vt: 
(m) Principal of the wane of Prague. He 
undertook in 1407 to revive, in Bohemia, his own - 
country, the tenets of Vaudois and Wickliffe ; for 
which purpoſe he united ' himſelf to Jerome of 
Prague, and in concert with him gained a great. 
number of diſciples. Being, in conſequence of 
this, cited before the council of Conſtance in 
i415, he was imprudent enough to appear there, 
depending on a paſſport which the emperor had 
ſent him for his ſecurity. He fell a victim how- 
ever to his confidence; for the biſhops of that holy 
council, not ſatisfied with having condemned his 
opinions, "cauſed him alſo to be burnt alive. YA 


— 

'n) A diſciple and companion of the foregoing. 
As he was of the ſame opinions with Hus, he en- 
tertained a like degree of 3 and ſurrendered 
himſelf alſo to the council of Conſtance; which 
had cited them both. Like him he became 4 dupe. 
to that credulity; and like him was burnt, on the 
30th of May 1416, about ten months after the 
death of his maſter. 
(o) This was the moſt formididhls adverſary the 
papacy and the court of Rome ever met with ; in' 
as much as he was the occaſion of her loſing a 
revenue of upwards of twenty millions, which it 
is probable ſne never will recover. This truly 
remarkable and indeed wonderful man, was born 
at Oſlebi, a town in the province of Mansfeld in 

Germany, of parents in the loweſt rank of life; 
and although no more than a ſimple monk of che 
order of St. Auguſtin, had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the reformation, which he had ſet on foot in 
the church, brought almoſt to perfection in his 
own life-time ; and, what is fill more extraordi- 

nary, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition, and 

the power of the ſee of Rome, he died in quiet at 

the very place of his nativity, in the year 1546. 
(p) Another reformer of the ſixteenth century, 
who put the concluding ſtroke to the aboliſhing 
whois Luther had wanted time, or perhaps 
did not think-proper, to aboliſh. He was a French- 
man; born at Noyon in Picardy, July 10, 1509, 
and died at Geneva, May 27, 1564. | 
(q) Another reformer of the ſixteenth century 
(the age when every little pedant aſpired to the 
honour 
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| honour of that title). He was a Swiſs; and, ac 
_ cording to the example of Luther, took on him+ 


ſelf to preach up in his own country, as the 
former had done in Germany, againſt the Romiſli 
creed; of which, in ſhort, they each of them re- 
jected juſt as much as they happened to find not 
to their taſte. One part of the Switzers adopted 
this reformation, which appeared to them to be 
extremely convenient. The reſt chuſing to con- 

tinue in the religion of their — oc hoſ- 
tilities which the new reformers made on the terri- 
tories of the Catholics, occaſioned an open war in 
all its forms between the two parties. In 1531 they 

came to a battle, which was very bloody, and in 
which Zuingle, who had put himſelf. at the head 
of a battalion, and, it is ſaid, fought very brave- 
ly, was killed, and the whole army belonging. 
to his party was defeated. After ſome other en- 
gagements, however, a peace was at. length con- 
cluded on; the principal article of which was, 
5 That each canton ſhould be at liberty to purſue, 
* whichever of the two religions was moſt agree- 


- able to Hes | 
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Very curious and magnificent ſpectacles 
to be ſeen in Hell. 


T is looked upon in this our upper 

world, as one of the higheſt pleaſures, 
even for princes, a pleaſure which they fre- 
quently go to great expence to purchaſe, 
the ſeeing a repreſentation, by actors only, 
on a ſtage, of the principal adventures of 
ſome of the celebrated heroes of antiquity; 
ſuch as an AAM EMNON (a), an ACHILLES 
(b), an ULysszs (c), a MExELAus (d), a 
Ns rox (e), or a DioMED (f); and we 
learn by the illuſtrious and learned Pievs 
Mik ANDVLA (g), that in his time there 
was a prince ſo weak as to give a very con- 
ſiderable ſum of money to a magician to 
fhew him, by means of his pretended en- 
chantments, the burning of Troy, or the 
combat of HzecTor and AchIILILES. In 


| 0p LL, however, you ſee all theſe things, 
which 
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which the greateſt monarchs here, and at 
the utmoſt charge, can only cauſe tg be 
executed very imperfectly, and by perſon- 
ages who have nothing heroical about them, 
but what they derive from their theatrical 
decorations; here, I ſay, you ſee them per- 
formed by the originals themſelves, and 
that without even the leaſt expence to you. 
Here, at a ſingle glance, you take in all the 
world has yet produced illuſtrious in the ex- 
ploits of war, and ſuch as are not to be ſeen 
in Heaven itſelf; for none of theſe great 
perſonages ever thought fit to take that road. 
Here, on the Trojan part, you may behold 
Hkcrox (h), Ex E As (i), PARIS (k), Di- 
PHOBUS (I), and TRroiLus (m), and all the 
family of the wretched PRTAM (n). Then 
on the ſide of Greece again, beſides the 
beroes I have named above, you ſee the 
rugged PVYRRRHus (o), and all the nume- 
rous train of mighty warriors, who fought 
ſo bravely in that long and memorable 
ſiege · 2 | 72 

91 Are 
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Are you deſirous of beholding perſonages 
not quite ſq far remote in hiſtory; amongſt 
the modern Greeks you may obſerve a Ly- 
SANDER (p), an EPAMINONDAS (q), and 
many others no leſs celebrated, Amongſt 
the Carthaginians, an HamiLcar (r), an 
HanNiBAL, an ASDRUBAL (t), and a Ju- 
GURTHA (u). Amongſt the Romans, a 
CamiLLus (v), a FaBIVs (W), two Sc1pios 
(x), and a Pour Ex (Y), and hundreds more 
as famous in their times; of any one of whom 
alone we ſhould conceive ourſelves extremely 
happy here on earth but to obtain a ſight, 
though for however ſhort a time: but here 
in HELL, all theſe great men appear ex- 
poſed to view, and may be ſeen by every one 
who chuſes it, and that without its coſting 
them a farthing. But what ſtill makes 
this ſight more pleaſing and magnificent, is, 
that you ſee them there, not only decked: in 
all their warlike apparatus, but alſo at the 
head of thoſe unnumbered hoſts which they 
led on to battle in this world, and by whom 
| they 


301 


they were o perfectly beloved, that they 
have abſolutely choſen to follow their com- 


manders to the infernal regions. 


td. 


— 


% 


NorTEs. 


( a) He was king of Mycene at the time that he | 


was choſen commander in chief of all the forces 


of Greece in their expedition againſt the Trojans. 
He was aſſaſſinated on his return home from that 


war, by Egyſthus, a paramour of his wife; who 


after the death of this prince uſurped his throne 


and married his widow. 1 555 
(b) A Grecian prince, ſon of Peleus and Thetis. 


His mother, in order to render him in vulnerable, 
dipt him, as the poets tell us, in the waters of the 
Styx; which had that wonderful effect on every part 
of his body, excepting one heel whereby he was 
held. As ſhe knew that he was to be killed at 
the ſiege of Troy, ſhe concealed him in the iſland. 
of Seyros; where he lived many years, diſguiſed in 
a female habit, amongſt the daughters of Licome- 


don,. the king of that place. But the Greeks 


having, by means of artifice, found out where he 
was, and alſo made a diſcovery of his ſex, car- 
ried him with them to the war, where for a time 
he acted wonders. But Agamemnon and he quar- . 


reling about a miſtreſs whom the former had taken 


from him, he reſolved to fight no more, and con- 


tinued 
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tinued for a long time with his troops intirely 
inactive in their quarters. A deſire however of 
revenging the death of Patroclus, his intimate 
friend, who had been ſlain by Hector, at length 
brought him forth again in ſearch of that hero, 
whom he fought with and killed. Hector's death, 
having ſpread a total diſcouragement amongſt the 
Trojans, they were defeated, their town taken, 
and their empire intirely reduced. Yet it coſt 
Achilles his life, as the oracle had foretold ; for 
during the celebration of his nuptial rites with ' 
Polixene, a daughter of Priam (with whom he 
had fallen in love) Paris, in revenge for the death. 
of his brother Hector, wounded him with an ar- 
row in the heel (the only place in which he was 
vulnerable) of which he died. 

(e) He was king of Ithaca, and did the Greeks 
many very ſignal pieces of ſervice, as well by his 
eloquence as by his prudence and ſubtilty, both 
whereof were very great : in recompence for which- 
they adjudged to him the armour of Achilles, in 

reference to Ajax, who diſputed it with him. 

he numberleſs adventures which he met with in, 
his return from that war, are the ſubject of Homer's 
celebrated poem of the Odyfley ; wherein they may 
be ſeen very much at large. It ſuffices to add 
here, that, when he came home, he was killed by. 
his ſon Telegones (whom he had by Circe); who 
eg this parricide for want of knowing 

Im... | | | | 

(d) King of Lacedemon, brother of Agamem-, 
non and hufband to Helen, whoſe elopement with 


8 Paris 


theſes themſelves, were not only collected from 
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Paris was the fole occaſion of the ten years Frojan 


war. Yet, at the concluſion of it, he was mean 
enough to take back his wife, on her betraying to 


him Deiphobus her third huſband, whom ſhe had 
married after the death of his brother Paris. 
(e) King of Pylos. He was of great help to 


the Greeks, whom he aſſiſted by his wiſe counſels, | 


founded on the experience his great age had pro- 

cured him. He 1s ag by the favour of Apollo, to 

have lived three hundred years. | 
(f) King of Ztolia, and fon of Tydeus He 


| was, after Achilles and Ajax, the braveſt Greek 


at the ſiege of Troy. He combated with con- 


ſiderable advantage both with Aineas and Hector, 


and carried off the Palladium, which was a conſe- 
crated ſtandard belonging to. the "Trojans ; nay 


even wounded Venus herſelf when ſhe came to the 


aſſiſtance of her ſon Eneas. That goddeſs after- 


- ward transformed him and his comrades into he- 


rons, which for that reaſon are {till called in the 


Latin Diomedez Aves. 


(g) This Prince, according to univerſal report, 
was, perhaps, the moſt amazing genius that ever 
lived in the world: at ten years of age he ſtudied 
and commented on the Jaw ; at eighteen, he was 
maſter of two-and-twenty languages; and a very 
few years afterwards maintained, at Rome, a 


number of theſes, containing nine hundred pro- 


poſitions in all kinds of ſciences. Theſe propo- 


ſitions, which this young prince maintained with 


an applauſe as general and extraordinary as the 


the 
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the Greek and Latin authors, but alſo ſupported 
by authorities from the Hebrew, Chaldean, and 
other oriental writers. The commonly received 
opinion, that ſuch early geniuſes ſeldom are alf 
lived, was but too ſurely verified in this youthf 
prodigy of ſcience, who died at Florence, No- 
vember 17, 1494, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. On his monument is inſcribed the following 
elegant and expreſſive epitapli. = 


Hie ſitus eſt Picus Mirandula. Cztera norunt 
Et Tagus, & Ganges, forſan & Antipodes. 


(h) The ſon of Priam king of Troy. He was 


the greateſt of all the warriors who defended that 


city; which probably would not at laſt have ſub- 
mitted to the. Greeks, had not this hero been 
unfortunately killed by Achilles. : 0, 

(i) A Trojan prince, fon of Venus and An- 
chiſes, and ſon-in-law of Priam, having married his 
daughter Creuſa. As to his voyage to, and arrival 
and eſtabliſhment in, Italy, it has been proved, 
from many of the antient writers, to have been all 
à mere fable, invented by Virgil and ſome other 
poets to flatter the vanity of the Romans, who 
believed themſelves deſcended from the Trojans ; 
and of their emperor Auguſtus, who,: by counting 
this prince amongſt his anceſtors, fancied himſelf 
an immediate deſcendant from Venus. a 

PR} ph of the ſons of Priam. He was the 
firſt and principal cauſe of the ruin of his country, 
and of all the misfortunes which happened to his 
„ n eee 
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family: this had been foretold of him by tie 
 oracles.; for which reaſon his father gave orders 

for him to be killed as ſoon. as he was born; but 
Hecuba, his mother, from a natural tenderneſs to 
the child, truſted him to the care of the ſhepherds ! 
on mount Ida; amongſt whom he was brought 
up. Here he was when Jupiter fixed on him to 
determine the prize of beauty between the three 
_—_— on the deciſion of which, in favour of 

Venus, that goddeſs beſtowed on him Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, and the moft beautiful woman 
in all Greece; his taking away of whom occaſioned 
the Trojan war, and in the end the total deſtruc- 
tion of that kingdom, and of all his father's family. 

() Another ſon of Priam. After the death of his 
brother Paris, he married his ſiſter-in-law Helen ; 
who, on the night that Troy was taken, delivered 
him up, whilſt aſleep, to her firſt huſband Mene- 
laus, who cruelly put. him to death, after having 
cut off his ears and noſe, and probably diſmem- 
bered him in other reſpects. 

(m) Another ſon of Priam; of whom the oracle 
had foretold, that Troy ſhould never be taken whilſt 
he was alive; yet notwithſtanding all the intreaties 
of his friends, and the endeavours made uſe of to 
fave him, he would obſtinately perſiſt in engaging 
with Achilles ; by whom he was ſlain. | 

(n) Son of Laomedon and king of Troy. He 
had fifty ſons, who were all maſſacred by the 

Greeks; and the good old man was himſelf killed 
at. the foot of an altar, to which he had fled for 
refuge, after a reign of fifty-two year s. 

| (o) Son 
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(o) Son of Achilles by Deidamia. After his 
father's death, the Greeks being perſuaded they 
could not take the city without him, urged him to 
aſſiſt them, which he did by many valiant exploits, 
which however frequently degenerated into cruelty. 
It was he who flew Priam at the altar's foot, and 
who threw down the infant Aſtyanax, the fon of 
Hector, from the top of an high tower. Andro- 
mache, however, Hector's widow, falling to his 
lot on the diviſton of the captives, he married her, 
and left a ſon behind him, who ſucceeded him on 
the throne of Epirus. He was aſſaſſinated in the 
temple of Delphos, at the inſtigation of Hermione, 
one of his wives, by Oreſtes, the ſon of Aga- 
memnon, who had been in love with her before 
her marriage with Pyrrhus. 

(p) A renowned general of the Lacedzmoniansz 
and who did them many very ſignal ſervices ; but 
he was a man of a moſt unlimited . to 
which he fell the victim, being ſlain in a battle, 
after which he was in hopes to have made himſelf 
king of Sparta; a dignity he had long been aſpiring 
to, and which was the occaſion of his rebelling 
againſt: Agefilaus. 

(q) A famous Theban Senne renowned for 
the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, which he 
gained againſt the Lacedzmonians: the latter of 
theſe however was fatal to him, he being mortally 
wounded in it with a dart, whoſe head remained. - 
fixed in the wound; being informed that it could not 


de extracted without giving him immediate death, 


he reſolved it ſhould not be done till he had ſeen 
LEE D 2 his 
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is troops victorious: which having done, he pro- 
nounced theſe words, Now,” ſaid he, I have 
lived long enough, ſince I die as yet uncon- 
„ quered;” which ſaying, he plucked out the 
javelin himſelf, and expired in a few minutes. 
Some of his friends lamenting that, from his not 
having been married, he could leave no poſte- 
rity to perpetuate his name. You are deceived,” 
replied he; *I have left behind me two children, 
„ who ſhall immortalize their father's memory:“ 
being aſked their names, he anſwered, < LEucTRA. 

« and MANTINEA.” | 2k 
. (r) There were four Carthaginian generals of 
this name; but the. moſt famous of them was ſur-- 

named Barchas, and was a ſworn enemy to the 
Romans; whoſe coaſts he ravaged for five years. 
in the firſt Punic war, with a large naval. force. 
Being killed in a battle in Spain, he left the com- 
mand of his army tois ſon-in-law Aſdrubal. He 
had three ſons whom he brought up in the ſame 
hatred he himſelf bore to the Romans; ſaying, 
< that he had brought up three lions, who Rout 
< one day devour Rome.” Particularly Hannibal, 
the eldeſt, whom he cauſed to take an oath of per-. 
petual enmity againſt that nation ; an oath which 
that-famous general, of whom we have elſewhere 
ſpoken, ſtrictly obſerved to the hour of his death. 
(t) The Carthaginians had alſo four generals 
of this name; but him who. is here mentioned 
was the above-named ſon-in-law of Hamilcar. He 
greatly ſupported the reputation of the Cartha- 
ginian arms in Spain, both by his courage and. 
HAS | | conduct; 
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vonduct; but was aſſaſſinated in the midſt of his 


own people, by a .Gauliſh ſlave, whoſe maſter 


he had put to death. _ | 
(u) King of Numidia.; very famous for his war. 
with the = e He routed the army which 
they ſent againſt him; but was himſelf afterwards: 
defeated by Q. Cæcillius Metellus; two years af- 
ter that by Marius; and laſtly was delivered up to 
Sylla, - thro' the treachery of his father-in-law, 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania. This unfortunate: 
prince was led in triumph to Rome ; and then 
thrown into a dungeon, where he died diſtracted. 
(v) M. Fabius Camillus; one of the greateſt 
men we read of in the Roman hiſtory: he was 
once Cenſor, ſix times Tribune, and five times 
Dictator; yet, what ãs ſomewhat remarkable, he 
never was Conſul. Although he had done the 


republic ſo many ſervices, as deſervedly to procure 


him the title of the ſecond founder of Rome, they 
could not preſerve him from baniſhment. Yet 
when his country found the neceſſity of their re- 
calling him, this great man, forgetting her ingra- 
titude, chearfully exerted himſelf again in her ſer- 
vice, and triumphed over all her. enemies. In 
acknowlegement whereof the Romans erected an 
equeſtrian ſtatue to him in the Capitol; an honour 
which had never been paid by them before to any 
eie; 17 | 
() Q. Fabius Maximus: he was one of the 
greateſt commanders of the age he lived in. He 
-attained the conſulate five times; in which ſtate he 
Kid the republic many very important ſervices. 


381 
(x) Publius Cornelius, and Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio. Theſe two, who were perhaps the very 


greateſt men in the Roman republic, were bro- 


thers. The illuſtrious ſurnames which were be- 
ſtowed on them (the former being called Africa- 
nus, and the ſecond Aſiaticus) are ſpeaking proofs 
of thoſe their glorious exploits, which the Ro- 
man hiſtorians have ſo largely recounted, and 
— all the praiſes they undoubtedly deſerve. Vet 
was ingratitude the reward their country beſtowed 
on — both of them having been accuſed of 
bribery, and their effects in conſequence thereof 
confiſcated to the ſtate; which were however 
found to be ſo few, that their poverty was an evi- 
dent demonſtration of their innocence. Stung 
with this treatment, however, the elder of them 
retired to Linternum, a villa in the Campa 
- Rome ; where he paſſed the remainder of his 
in ſtudy, and in the converſe of men of genius 
ana letters, for whom he had ever had the a 
em. 


(y) Cneius Pompeius Magnus. Never was 


the Ade of Great beſtowed with more —— on 


any man, than on this moſt illuſtrious perſo 
this ornament of the Roman commonwealth. 


triumphed over Europe, Aſia, and Africa; Fives | 


all which he extended his conqueſts. The; jeas 
louſy which aroſe between him and Julius Cæſar 

{two men who could neither of them endure a 
g er, or even a competitor) proved equally fatal 
to himſelf and to the republic. For to the latter it 
| oll hex liberty; and to the n whom _ _ 
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choſen for the defender of it, his life. On his. 
being defeated by Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia, 
he retired into Egypt; where, on his arrival, he 
was moſt infamouſly aſſaſſinated by the command 
of Ptolemy, who had been indebted to him for his 


crown. 


Perſons of noble families enabled 
there to trace out their anceſtry. _ 
TT OW great a ſatisfaction muſt it be 


11 for noble perſonages, when they ar- 
rive in this enchanting country, to meet 
there almoſt all their anceſtors, from the 
firft original and maſter- ſtock, down to. 
the ſmalleſt ſprig in the moſt diſtant 
branches of their families! For they may, 
within a very trifling number, find them ali 


there, according to the oraele of the Apoſtle 


of Nations; who aſſures us, that there are 
very few of the nobles and great ones of 
the earth reſide in Heaven . Beſides, 
> Ds chis 
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this polite rank of mortals for the moſt 
part give themſelves very little concern 


about the latter place; witneſs that cele- 
brated nobleman of the family of Seken- 


dorff; of whom it is reported, that he 
offered, with all his heart, to releaſe God 
from all the ſhare which he might claim 
in Paradiſe, upon, condition he would let 


him live on earth according to his liking, 
but for a thouſand years. And to ſay truths 


this-lord, in his propoſal, would have made 


aà much better bargain than an infinity 


of others of his character often do, who 


readily give up all their part of heavenly 
inheritance, but for ten years of plea- 
ſure in this world. What do I ſay? Ten 
years! How many men of quality do we 
not daily ſee renouncing it but for one 
quarter of an hour, a minute's, nay a mo- 


ment's pleaſure here? So great, ſo violent 


is their paſſion for the lower world! Do 


we not hourly behold repeated the ſtupid 


ge of Diomed and Glaucys (b). They 


renounce 


4 fur 
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- renounce the purer joys of Heaven, to live 


like ſwine on earth, and to be treated like 
goats in Hell to all eternity: ſuch is the 
wretched gr or mankind ! But to pro- 
ceed | 


i. 
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(a) 1 Corin. chap. 1. ver. 26. Not many 
noble, &c. 

(b) The latter was ſon of Hippolochus, and fa- 
ther of Bellerophon. When he was at the ſiege 
of Troy he exchanged his armour, which was 


of burniſhed gold, againſt thoſe of Diomed, 


which were only beats. - whence aroſe the Likes E: 
proverb, Diomedis & Glauci permutatio. 


CHAP. VI. 
H E I. L a place of habitation for the 


learned. 


R E you defirous of 0 knows | 
ing, and converſing with the learned, 


in what * of the world gan you poſſibly 
meet 


[#2] 
meet with ſo many of them as here? What 
expences would you not have borne, what 
journeys undertaken, what fatigues would 
you not have undergone, what difficulties 
not encountered whilſt, in this world, to. 
have procured a fight, a conference, a con- 

iuultation, with theſe grave perſonages of | 
| antiquity? Would you have ſcrupled, 
however chargeable, a voyage into Greece, 
could you by that means have obtained the 
knowlege of an ARISTOTLE, a SOCRATES 
(a), a PLarTo (b), or a DEMoSTHENES (% 
and of numbers more of the ſame wondrous 
ſtamp? We know that nature, covetous of 
theſe moſt valuable gifts, beſtows them 
ſparingly ; but now: and-then, and even 
ſometimes, ſuffers an whole age to paſs with- 
out producing one; by which means there 
are very few who can enjoy this benefit, 
But greatly different is the caſe in HELL. 
© - "There at one ſingle glance you ſee them 
all afſembled, as in one great academy, 
There you perceive, amongſt the philoſo- 
phic 
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Phic croud, beſides . thoſe whom I have als 
ready named, a PyTHAOGORAS (d) and an 
EpicrErus (e), a SENECA (f) and a PLINx v 
(g). Amongſt the politicians, a Pzpivs, 
the friend and counſellor of Julius, and a 
Mzceanas (h), who ſtood in the ſame eſti- 
mation with AuvcGusTvs (i); a perſon who, 


one might have imagined, was deſerving of 


great reſpect; and who might, if it was 
poſſible for any one to do ſo, have laid 
claim to a place in Heaven, if for nothing 
elſe but for his own perſonal generoſity, and 
the protection he was the inſtrument of 
procuring from his maſter, for thoſe who ex- 
_ celledin genius and learning. One, in ſhort; 


who was of a character fo ſcarce in this our 


age, that it is almoſt intirely forgotten; thoſe 
who were advantaged by it formerly, now 
are reduced toa ſtate of the utmoſt indigence, 
and ſometimes even of contempt, for want 
of real patrons; although many have of 


late aſſumed to themſelves that title, whoſe 
ſole merit has been the gratification of their 
own - 
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ewn vanity, and the deſire of being looked 
on as protectors of that genius whoſe real 
value they could neither judge, nor would 
have known the genuine ſtamp of, had it 


even been impreſſed upon their foreheads 
with a ſignet. There may you ſee a CEL- 


sus (k), the counſellor of HADRIAN 3 a 
ScævoLA, the friend of AN TONIN US; a 
PaPIxN IAN (I), the favourite of Severus; 
and a MAcHaveL (m), whom the whole 


world will own, has well deſerved the firſt, 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed place in the infernal 
regions : that famous politician, who bore 
away the bell from all the writers of his own 
or any other age, who have treated on that 


point; who firſt taught princes, that, to 


fix, eſtabliſh, and perpetuate the ſovereign 
power they claim over their ſubjects, they 
may, with the utmoſt impunity, violate all 
the laws of nature and humanity, tyrannize 
over their ſubjects, enrich themſelves with 
what they rob them of, and fatten on 


their ruin: maxims which miniſters of 


Mate, 
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' 
ſtate, in theſe our days, make but too fre- 
quent uſe of; and, as a ſanction for their 
plundering principles, perſuade their maſ- 
ters, that ſubjects never are ſo tame, ſub- 


miſſive, or ſo devoted to the monarchs. 


ſervice, as when they are ſtripped of every 
thing. As to whatever may reſpect the 
prince's perſon, they teach him, that as 
there is no one in his kingdom equal to 
himſelf, he muſt himſelf be above all law, 
accountable to no one, and conſequently. 
may do whatever he thinks proper: that 
all the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects be- 
long to him in legal right, their very money 
bearing his name and arms; and that they 
are themſelves ſo thoroughly perſuaded of 
this truth, that they agree to grant whatever 
ſubſidies their monarch can demand: thus, 
by their ſophiſtry, converting voluntary acts 
of loyalty into the mere neceſſity of forced 
obedience. Such are the noble max ims 
which theſe great politicians whiſper in 
the ears of all the princes who will liſten to 


WB >. 
them, and which they make the pillars of 
their practice in almoſt every court through- 
out the univerſe. Do they not thoroughly 
deſerve a place in Hell? or can we, to the 
author of their principles, refuſe an habi- 
tation amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
that honoured place? But to go on — 

| Have you an emulation to obſerve the 
orators, hiſtorians, and poets; men, for 
the moſt part, liars by profeſſion, and 
flatterers for hire? behold yon croud 
which threatens to overwhelm you; you 
may diſtinguiſh amongſt the numerous 
throng HerRopoTvus (n), TwucyDiDEs (o), 
PoLyBivs (p), Livy (q), SUETON1US (r), 
TFacirvs (t), PLuTarcay (u), and an al- 
moſt endleſs train of een and of 
every age. 

There, in another ſpot, you may behold, 


amongſt the mathematicians, a THALESs (w),' 


an ANAXAGORAS (Xx), an ARCHYTAS (y). 
a PTOLEMY- (z), and many more, who 
making, during life, the ſtudy of the Hea- 
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vens their ſole employment, the point of 
all their application, regardleſs of their 

ſteps, have ſtumbled into Hell. 
Amongſt the orators, who are cluſtered 
in yon corner, you may diſtinguiſh by their 
graceful actions in addreſſing themſelves to 
the reſt, an IsocRATESs (aa), an Eschixus 


(bb), a Cictro (cc), and a Hox TEN STIUSC 


(dd). 

Yonder, aſſembled in a myrtle grove, 
and moſt of them with wreaths upon their 
head, you ſee the poets, in cloſe cabal; 
HouER and Pix DAR (ee), EuRIPiDEs (ff) 
and SOPHOCLES (gg), ſupport the Grecian 
fame; whilſt VisciL (hh), Ovip (ii), 
Horace (kk), and ſome others, maintain 
the glory of the Roman bays. Yet both 
. alike, baniſhed by PLaTo out of his re- 

public (II), have, to repair that loſs, ap- 
plied to the infernal regions, where they 
have been received with open arms, and 
reaped the full advantage of their talents. 
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Nor Es. 
(a) A philoſopher of Athens, and one of 4. 


moſt celebrated ones in all Greece. He was one 
of the firſt who applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
morality, that branch of philoſophy fo eſſential 
to the good of mankind, and which, before his 
time, had been greatly neglected. He made ſo 
conſiderable a progreſs, not only in the ſpecula- 
tion, but alſo in the practice of it, that he was 
declared by the oracle to be the wiſeſt man in 
Greece. His ſentiments in regard to the dei 

were molt rational and reſpectful. As he believed 


L 


and admitted of only one God, his enemies made 


this a pretext to accuſe him of impiety and irre- 
ligion, and cauſed him to be condemned to death, 
which he ſuffered in the ſeventy- eighth year of bis 
age, and four hundred years before Chriſt. - + 
(b) Another Athenian philoſopher, and of the' 
ſect of the academicians. This great man had 
Fan a diſciple of Socrates, and, like him, applied 
the ſtudy of morality. He died at the age of 
eighty- two years, and three hundred and thirty 
two before Chriſt. 5 
(e) A famous orator of Athens, and fon of a 
cutler, or ſmith, of that city : at ſeven years old 
he loſt his father; after which his guardians robbed 
him of ſome part of his fortune, loſt him the 
remainder, and intirely neglected his education. 
This latter deficiency, however, he ſupplied him- 
ſelf by a cloſe application to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy and elocution ; both — he purſued 
ra· 
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Socrates, Plato, and Iſæus, with the latter 
of whom he reſided four years. At the age of 
ſeventec:i, he pleaded in perſon againſt his tutors 
with ſo much force and eloquence, that he ob- 
tained a decree againſt them for the payment of 
thirty talents ; which he afterwards forgave them. 
His merit and extraordinary abilities having pro- 
cured him a ſhare in the government, he ſtrongly 
oppoſed the attempt of Philip of Macedon ; after 
that thoſe of Alexander his ſon; and, after his 


death, thoſe of all the Macedonians, who, un- 


der thoſe two parties, had cauſed the deſolation 


of his country. Antipater, one of the Lieu- 


tenants and ſucceſſors .of Alexander, having 
demanded from the Athenians, that all the ora- 
tors who had hard ued againſt him ſhould be de- 
livered up, e. immediately fled, and 
concealed himſelf in ſeveral places. At laſt he 
took refuge in the iſland of Celauria, where be- 
ing ſeized by Archias, on the part of Antipa- 


ter, he, under pretence of writing a letter to 


one of his friends, ſwallowed a doſe of poiſon, 
which he carried about him in a quill; and thus 
ut an end to his own life, to avoid falli 
into the hands of that prince. After his death 
the Athenians erected a ſtatue to his memory. 


| (4) A philoſopher, born at Sidon, five hundred 
an 


ninety-two years before Chriſt, and educated 


at Samos. He was the firſt of the philoſophers _ 


who maintained the immortality of the ſoul : but, 
he at the ſame time held the doctrine of Tranſ- 
migration; an opinion which was in great vogue 

Vol. Il. 0 E amongſt 
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amoneſt the antient heathens, and is no Teſs (6 td 
Jia hour amongſt the Indians. He was killed at 
Metapontus, in a popular commotion, at about 
ninety years of ae. V3 LY 
(e) A ſtoic philoſopher, who lived in the firſt F 
century of the chriſtian æra. He was flave to 
e captain of the guard to the ein- 

peror Nero. There is a fact related of this 
philoſopher, which is a moſt ſtriking proof of the 
Treat length to which he carried his ſtoic reſolu- 
tion. His maſter, one day, giving him a violent. 
blow on the leg, Epictetus, with all the calmneſs ) 
in the world, warned him that he ſhould take 
Care not to break it. The brute, however, in- 
ſtead of regarding the warning, and admiring the 
amazing virtue of his ſlave, redoubled his ſtroke, 
and that in ſuch a manner, as actually to break 
the leg. On which Epictetus, without the leaſt 
increaſe of emotion, and in the fame cool, deli- 
berate manner, only ſaid, Did I not tell you, 
ve that, if you went on, you would break my leg?” 
By. the decree of Domitian againſt the philoſo+ 
phers, he was obliged to leave Rome; but re- 
turned thither again after that prince's death, and. 
died there, under the reign of. the Antonines. 
(f) Lucius Annæus Seneca, a Roman ſtoic, 
born at Cordouva, about T wink of Chriſt 13. 
He was tutor to the emperor Nero, by whom,” on 


a ſuſpicion of being concerned in Piſo's conſpiracy, 
be was condemned to die, which he fubmitted to, 
By cauſing all his veins to be opened. = 
TT ns (e) Caius 


— — 
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_ - tg) Caius Plinius Secundus, ſurnamed the ft. 
der, to diſtinguiſh him from his nephew and 
name-ſake. This man, who was truly admirable 
for his depth of knowlege, as well as for the re- 
gularity and prudence of his conduct, lived un- 
der the reigns of Titus and Veſpaſian, who ems 
ployed him in their moſt important affairs. He 
periſhed in the firſt eruption of mount Veſuviusg 
which happened in the reign of Titus, and in the 
ſeventy- ſixth year after Chriſt, Being curious to 
ſee more nearly this dreadful wonder of nature 
(whoſe works he had ever been a careful obſerver 


of, and on which he had then written thirty- ſeven 


books, which have been handed down to us) he 
was ſtifled by the vapours of thoſe flames which 
the mountain vomited forth; and periſhed in the 


- * 


fifty- eighth year of his age. 
(h) C. Cilnius Mæcenas. The favourite and 


confident of Auguſtus, the patron of men of let- 
ters in his time, and the great promoter of arts 
and ſciences, which, under that prince's reigns 
flouriſned in the greateſt degree of ſplendour. 
The protection which he procured from that em- 
peror for all perſons of wit or learning, has im- 
mortalized his own name, and cauſed it ever ſince 
to be beſtowed as a complimentary title to all thoſe 
great men who have thought proper to follow his 
example in that particular. But, unfortunately 
for literature, the number of them has not been 
very great. | 8 
(k) Juventius Celſus, a celebrated civilian and 
counſellor to He drian, by whom he was no leſs 
TY ks. E 2 conſi- 


* 
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Conſidered and eſteemed, than by his predeceſſor 
Trajan, under whom he had held the ſame ho- 
nourable poſt. EEC 

(1) Another celebrated civilian, who lived un- 
der the emperor Severus, who held him in ſuch 
high eſtimation, that at his death he committed 
to him the charge of his two ſons, -Caracalla and 
Geta; the former of which, who was a perfect 
monſter, having killed his brother in the very arms 
of his mother, and being deſirous to have this 
murder authorized by Papinian, that good man 
replied, That it was not fo eaſy to vindicate a parri- 
cide as to commit it ; which anfwer provoking Ca- 
racalla, he cauſed him to be beheaded, and his 
body, after being dragged indignantly through 
the ſtreets of Rome, to be caſt into the Tiber: 
This was executed in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
Papinian's life. 

(m) Nicolao Machiavielli, a Florentine, who 
wrote in the ſixteenth century. He has rendered 
Himſelf” famous by his writings, more eſpecially 
by his treatiſe on politics, intitled, The Prince. 

his little book, whieh is full of aeteſtable maxims, 
has been refuted by ſeveral writers, and, very 
lately, ſtill: further ſo by a prince, who is himſelf 
efteemed one of the greateſt and moſt able politi- 
cians in Europe. | 4 5 


(n) Surnamed the Father of Hiſtory, and the 


Prince of Hiſtorians. He was bern at Halicar- 
naſlus, in the year 484, before Chriſt. - In order 
to enjoy that liberty, which is ſo neceſſary to the 
purſuit of literature, he left his on country 
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1 aud retired to the iſland of Samos, from whence 
WM - he: travelled through Egypt, Italy, and all over 
„ Greece. It was in theſe journies that he attamed 
the knowlege he had occaſion for towards the 
| writing his hiſtory, in which he has been accuſed 
of publiſhing many falſities; in oppoſition. to 
which charge he has met with many zealous de- 
fenders, amongſt ſome of the ableſt writers of, 
theſe latter ages. Although he was not abſolutely. 
the firſt who undertook to write hiſtory ; yet, as 
be is the moſt. antient hiſtorian of thoſe, whole 
works have been handed down to us, he cannot 
be refaſed the title of Father of them all. 5 
(o) A Greek hiſtorian. He was of Athens, 
and deſcended from an illuſtrious family, his 
grandfather, the famous Miltiades, having been 
ſaid to have married the daughter of a king of 
Thrace. He had himſelf the command of an army 
in that country, and was in great credit there by 
the poſſeſſion of ſome gold mines, which he ei- 
ther enjoyed by way of inheritance from the 
king his great grandfather, or as the portion of 
his wife. He was unjuſtly baniſhed his country 
by the machinations of Cleon : during his exile, 
which laſted for twenty years, he laid out great 
ſums in the procuring the materials neceſſary to 
the deſigns he had formed of compiling an hiſtory :, 
what he- completed is come down to us, and is 
- compriſed in eight books: it was to have contained 
the whole Peloponneſſian war, between the re- 
publics of Athens and Sparta, which laſted twen- 
ty-ſeven years; but death having carried him off, 
Alle 1 | when 


* 
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when he had written the tranſactions of the twenty= 
firſt year, his work was left imperfect as to the 
other fix. It was continued, however, by Theo- 
pompus and Xenophon, who have written the 
reſt of the events of that war. He died 411 years 
before Chriſt. 2 SES 
[p) Another Greek hiſtorian, ſon of Lycortus, 
chief of the republic of Achaia. He was ſent by 
that ftate, in joint embaſly with his father, to Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes ; was afterwards charged with 
ſeveral other embaſſies; and came at length to 
Rome; where he compiled his hiſtory, which 
conſiſted of forty books; whereof we have no more 
than the firſt five intire, with ſome fragments of 
the others. 
q) A celebrated Latin hiſtorian, He was born 
at Padua, and came to Rome, where he eſta- 
bliſhed an extenſive and illuſtrious acquaintance, at 
the head of whom was the emperor Auguſtus 
Himſelf. He reſided ſometimes at Rome, and 
ſometimes at Naples, whither he retired, that he 
might have the leſs interruption in the proſecution 
of his Roman hiſtory, which begins with the 
foundation of Rome, and concludes with the death 
of Druſus: it conſiſted of one hundred and forty 
books, of which no more than thirty-five have 
come down to us, the reſt having been intirely 
Joſt: and even in thoſe which we have, there are 
many parts very imperfect. He retired to his 
own country after the death of Auguſtus, whom 
He ſurvived only four years. He was alſo author of 
many other works, which are loſt. Sd 
a | (r) Suetonius 
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kt) Suefonius Tranquillus, another Romas 
hiſtorian. He lived under Trajan and Hadrian, 
to the latter of whom he was ſecretary ; but loſt 
that poſt from ſome failure in point of reſpect to the 
empreſs Sabina, in the execution of it. During 
his diſgrace he compiled the lives of the twelve 
firſt Cæſars; a work equally entertaining and uſe- 
ful. All his other works, which were very nu- 
merous, are loſt; excepting his lives of the illu- 
ſtrious Grammarians, and another of the Rheto- 
_ ricians, a great part of which is alſo wanting. 
(t) Another Roman hiſtorian, who was born 
towards the end of Claudius's reign. Veſpaſian 
and Titus raiſed him to the firſt dignities : he was 
prætor under Domitian and Nerva, and even at- 
tained the conſulate in the reign of the latter, He 
wrote a Roman hiſtory, of which only five books 
remain; and, after that, his Annals; good part of 
which are alſo loſt; a treatiſe on The cuſtoms and 
manners of the then inhabitants of Germany; andg 
Life of the conſul Agricola, whoſe daughter he mar- 
ried, He had the honour of giving a maſter to the 
Roman empire in his poſterity, the emperor Taci- 
tus being ſaid to have been a deſcendant from him. 
(u) A philotopher, hiſtorian, and orator. He 
was a native of Cheronea, a city of Bœotia, 
Mouriſhed in the time of the emperors Nerva and 
Trajan, and compoſed ſeveral treatiſes on mo- 
Tality, which are come down to us, as well as 
His lives of illuſtrious Greeks and Romans: 
works which bear evidence of a very extenſive 
| MS. knowlege 
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Enowlege in a variety of things equally uſeful as 
Eurious. | 55 4 
() A philoſopher, and firſt of the ſeven ſages 
of Greece. He was born in Miletum, a city of 
Ionia, and was the firſt who penetrated into the 
depths of aſtronomy, foretold ſolar eclipſes, and 
knew the regular courſes of the ſtars : he was alſo 
the firſt who obſerved the changes of the ſeaſons, 
and divided the year into three hundred and fixty- 
five days. He hed about 544 years before Chriſt, 
(x) This was one of the moſt illuſtrious philo- 
fophers of antiquity. He was born at Clazomene in 
Tonia, five hundred years before Chriſt. His genius 
was almoſt univerſal ; he greatly improved the ſtudy 
of geometry, and wrote on the quadrature of the 
circle. The moſt difficult phœnomena of nature, 
the ſyſtem of comets, the Via Lactea, earth- 
quakes, winds, thunder, lightning, the over-' 
flowing of the Nile, the flux and reflux of the 
fun, the doctrine of eclipſes, and every thing elſe 
of this kind, came within the reach of his re- 
ſearches. He was the firſt philoſopher who put 
his ſentiments and knowlege into writing, and 
publiſhed them for the general good. For a fur- 
\ ther anecdote of him ſee vol. 1ſt. of this work. 
(y) A philoſopher, born at Tarentum, about 
the year 408 before Chriſt. He was an excellent 
mathematician, and the firſt who introduced the 
cube in geometry. He was ſo well verſed in me- 
chanic powers, that he made a pigeon of wood- 
which flew : this, however, has been many times/ 


Tor? 
wniitated, and has been brought to great perfection 
in our own age. + | 
-—(z) This celebrated mathematician, ſurnamed 
by the Greeks the Wiſeſt and moſt Divine, was 
born in the ſecond century, at Peluſium, a city 
of Egypt, where he reſided under the reigns of the 
emperors Adrian and M. Aurelius Antoninus. His 
works, as well as his ſyſtem of the heavens, 'are 
ſo well known by every perſon, who has but the 
leaſt acquaintance with even modern philoſophy, 


that it would be abſolutely ſuperfluous to dwell 


upon either in this place. | 
- (aa) One of the greateſt orators of antient 


Greece. He was born at Athens, four hundred 


and thirty-ſix years before Chriſt. He was at firſt 
inclinable to have harangued in public; but not 
ſucceeding in that deſign, he ſatisfied himſelf with 
forming Aiciples, whom he inſtructed with great 
care, and many of whom became yery conſpicuous 
6rators. He ever teſtified ſo ardent a love for his 
country, that, on ſeeing it ruined by Philip king 
of Macedon, he conceived ſuch a poignant _ 
that he ſtarved himſelf to death; although at that 
time ninety years of age. He compoſed. many very 
fine orations, but few of which, however, have 
reached our days. | 

(bb) A Greek orator and tragic poet, born at 
Athens, where he flouriſhed about the year 316 
before Chriſt, He was eſteemed: one of the beſt 

orators of his time, and was a rival of the celebrated 
Demoſthenes, againſt whom he was ſtirred up 7 
a ſpirit of, perhaps at once, emulation and hatred. 

N 3 e Unfortunately 
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[38] | 
Wnfortunately for himſelt, however, he, in a pub. 
He oration, attacked Cteſiphon, a friend of that 
orator. Demoſthenes defended the cauſe of his 
friend, and occaſioned his accuſer to be baniſhed 
for calumny : the latter, however, fled to Rhodes, 
where he eſtabliſhed a ſchool of rhetoric. One day, 
as he was reading to the Rhodians the oration 
which he had compoſed againſt Cteſiphon, taking 
notice that theſe people could ſcarcely give credit 
to his having been condemned te exile after his 
Pronouncing 0 fine a piece of oratory, he told 

them, that they would not have been in the leaft 
furpriſed at it, if they had but heard the reply 
which Demoſthenes had made to it. A 4 
ment, no doubt, of the moſt gratifying kind to 
that famous orator, eſpecially when proceeding 
from the mouth of his rival. Veen thence Eſchi- 
nus went to Samos, at which p he died in 2 
kittle time after. 

(cc) M. Tullius Cicero, the moſt erlebe aeg 
of all the Roman drators. He was born in the 
= 116 before Chriſt, at a place called Arpi in 

'uſcany : his family, according to ſome writers, 
was of illuſtrious origin, and of very middling 
according to others, who take on them to aſſure 
us, that it was to his amazing eloquence alone 
that he ſtood indebted for all theſes high dignities to 
which he arrived. In ſpite, 5 of all the 
important ſervices which he had done the repub- 
lic, eſpecially in his diſcovery and puniſhment of 

-ataline's conſpiracy during his own conſulſhip, 
his conduct in 1 had acquired him the title of 

: FATHER 
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FaTHER OF His CounTRY; in ſpite, I ſay, of 
all his rare and marvellous talents, this man's name 
was entered in the hit of thoſe who were pro- 
ſcribed, during the adminiſtration of the triumvi- 
rate, by Mark Antony, who had a mortal hatred 


to him. He was aſſaſſinated at the age of ſixty- 


three, by one Popilius Lena, a wretch, whoſe life 
he had faved but a little before, by his defence of 
him, in regard to an accuſation laid againſt him 
for the murder of his own father. This monſter 
of ingratitude cut off his head and hands, at the 
command of Antony, to whom he carried them 


yet bleeding, and who expoſed both to public 


view, at that very tribunal, from which this in- 
jmitable orator had a thouſand times harangued the 
ſenate and the Roman people. Before the execu- 
tion of this horrid indignity, which would have 


been ſufficient to have excited the whole city of 


Rome to a revolt, had ſhe not for ſome time been 
accuſtomed to ſee her ſtreets ſtream with the blood 
of her moſt illuſtricus ſenators, Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony, had given vent to a thoufand injurious 
abuſes againſt this reſpectable head, from which 
ſhe had plucked out the tongue, and which, in 
her rage, {ſhe had disfigured in many places with 
| a gold bodkin which ſhe wore in her hair. Almoſt 
all the works of this truly great man, which are, 
and ever will be, deſervedly admired, are tranſ- 
_ mitted down to us, and have been tranſlated into 
all the living languages of Europe. 
(dd) Quintus Hortenſius, another famous ora» 
tor of Rome, where he was born. At nineteen 


years 
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"years of age he firſt began to plead, and continued: 


fo to do for forty-eight years. Cicero, who was 
his cotemporary, and with whom he ſtood in a very 
cloſe degree of competition for the prize of  elo-: 
quence, ſpeaks of his memory as a prodigy, and 
gives him the praiſe of being an excellent orator, 
He had amaſſed great wealth, which he made a 


very proper uſe of. He was extremely neat in his 


perſon, and remarkably magnificent in his furni- 
ture, and in the entertainments he gave: he had 
four moſt ſumptuous country ſeats; and it is re- 
ported, that at his death, there were ten thouſand 
butts of wine found in his cellars. He died a little 
before the civil war broke out, which ruined the 
liberty of Rome, and which he had done his ut- 
moſt to prevent, by endeavouring to accommodate 
and ſooth the minds of both parties. 
(eee) A Greek poet, to whom the title has been 
given of Prince of the Lyric poets. He was born 
at Thebes, about the year before Chriſt 500. He 
. compoſed a great number of pieces of poetry of all 


kinds, although none of them have come to our 


hands but his odes in praiſe of thoſe who, in his 
time, won the prizes at the ſolemn games of 
Greece. Although he is not the oldeſt of the 
Iyric poets, yet he is the moſt celebrated, and the 
one whom antient Greece eſteemed and diſtin- 
guiſhed above all the reſt. Even long after his 
death, thoſe of his family were diſtinguiſhed on 
his account; and Alexander the Great, when he 
took Thebes, although he razed all the reſt of the 
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city, would not ſuffer the houſe in with this N 


had lived to be injured. 

(ff) A Greek poet, who was very excellent in 
tragedy. He was born in the iſland of Salamene, 
about 480 years before Chriſt.. He applied himſelf 
to tragedy when but eighteen years old, and it is 
ſaid compoſed ninety-two, of which we have but 
twenty remaining.. He made a tragical end, hav- 
ing been torn. to pieces by dogs; or, as ſome 
writers will have it, by women (whom he appears 
never to have loved, and whom he treats with great 
ſeverity in his works) as he was walking and medi» 
tating in a wood which he uſed to frequent. This 
misfortune befell him in his ſeventy- fifth year. 

(gg) Another tragic poet, and cotemporary withr 
the former. He was of Athens, and compoſed an 
hundred and twenty tragedies, of which only ſeven 
have reached us; whoſe great beauties are to this 
day juſtly admired. Cicero, who fets all the value 
on this poet which he deſerves, tells us, that being 
extremely old, his children growing weary os 
waiting till his death for their inheritance, wanted 
to have made him be imagined an idiot, and in 
conſequence of that pretence, to have got the ma- 
nagement of his fortune out of his hands. Sophocles 


thought he could no way better vindicate himſelf 


from this accuſation, . than by ſhewing to the 
judges, and cauſing to be repreſented, the tragedy 
of Adipus at Colonna, which he had juſt them: 
finiſhed : the magiſtrates, after having ſeen this 
piece, ſent him away, not only fully acquitted 
from * laid againſt him, but alſo loaded 
With. 
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wich all thoſe elogia which the authof of ſo fine 


a piece undoubtedly deſerved. He did not, how- 


ever, long furvive this event; for he died with 
exceſs of joy a little while after, on the news 
being brought him. that one of his tragedies, 
which he had even compoſed in his old age, had 


born away the prize at the Olympic games. 


(hh) A Latin poet; the ſon of a potter of 
Andes, a village in the Mantueſe. The beauty 
of his genius and talent for poetry, which he 
carried to ſuch an height of perfection, as to ac- 
quire the title of Prince of Latin poets, pro- 
cured him the eſteem and friendſhip of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages of Rome, at the head of 
whom were Auguſtus, Mzcenas and Pollio. He 
died at Brunduſium in Calabria, aged fifty-one, 
and nineteen years before the birth of Chriſt. 

(it) Another Latin poet, almoſt as celebrated 
as the former, although his writings are in a very 
different taſte. He ſhone at the court of Auguſtus, 
where he lived in a degree of familiarity, which 
at length proved fatal to him, by occaſioning him 
the diſpleaſure of that prince, who condemned 
him to exile; in which, after ſeven years, he 
died. . 5 
(kk) A third Roman poet, no Jeſs renowned 
than either of the former. He was particularly 
excellent in ſatire and in lyric poetry. His great 
talents, added to the livelineſs and elegance of 
his wit, gained him the friendſhip, eſteem, and 
conſideration of all the perſons of genius and 
diſtinction in the court of Auguſtus, 1 
= 
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of all thefe writers, which have almoſt all been 
preſerved down to our times, are ſo univerſally” 
known and admired, that it would be great im 
pertinence to expatiate any further on them here. 
*- (11) This philoſopher formed a plan of a com- 
monwealth,. from which poets were intirely ex- 
eluded, as perſons. whoſe writings tend only to- 
the corruption of manners.. | | | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


H EL a reſidence for celebrated and 
ingenious artiſts. «> 


NTEXAT to che ſcientific perſanages. E 
have juft been. ſpeaking of, come 
the celebrated and ingenious artiſts; their 
van led up by painters, ſculptors and archi- 
tects. There you may ſee a Dazparivs, 
an ARCHYTAS.(a), a CALLICRATES (b), . 
PERILLVSs (c), a PHIDIAS (d), a Lycippus. 
fe), an. APELLES, a PRAXITELES: (f), a. 
PoLyCLETES (g), a: Zeux1s. (h), a Ti- 
MANTHES. (i), and a thouſand others, 


In. 


| =. 
+ In-ſhort,” as Hell is a million ef millien 
times more populous than all the countries 


of the earth together, there muſt conſe- 
| quently be to be {een in it, by millions, in- 


habitants of every age, every ſex, every 
rank, every condition, every art, and every 
profeſſion. OP 
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NOTES. 


(a) Grecian antiquity brings us acquainted with 


four perſons of this name, and all of them te» 


nowned in arts and ſciences. The one meant in 
this place, was an architect, and a celebrated 


machiniſt; he wrote an excellent treatiſe on ma- 
chines, which has been loſt, as thouſands of other 


books written by the antients have ben. 
(b) A Grecian ſculptor, extremely ingenious z 
he was ſo ſkilful and fo delicate a workman, that 


the hiſtorians tells us, he engraved lines of Homer 


on a grain of millet. He made a chariot of ivory, 


ſo neatly manufactured, that it could be concealed 


under the wing of a fly; and carved emmets of 
the ſame ſubſtance, as ſmall as life, and yet with 
all the limbs complete and perfect, even to the 
minuteſt and almoſt imperceptible parts of them. 

(c) A celebrated artiſt of Athens. In order to 
gratify the cruelty of Phalaris, the tyrant of Agri- 
OY” | | | | gentums 
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tum, he fabricated, by his command, a bra- 
zen bull, which was hollow, and into which the 
tyrant uſed to incloſe ſuch of his ſubjects as he 
condemned to die, and burn them alive in it. 
Phalaris, at length wearied out with the impor- , 
tunities of Perillus, to obtain the gratification 
which had been promiſed him for this piece of 
work, that he might be no longer troubled with 
them, commanded him to be ſhut up in the bull, | 
and burnt alive. "Theſe exceſſiye and repeated | 
cruelties of the tyrant, however, rendering him. 
inſupportable to his ſubjects, they at laſt revolted, 
took him, and forced him, in his turn, to undergo N 
the ſame fate. 3 | 
(d) An excellent Greek ſculptor. Amongſt | 
the great number of his works, which have ren- 
dered his name famous, is more particularly re-' | 
corded the remarkable ſtatue of Minerva, thirty- | 
| 

' 
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ſix feet high, and intirely of ivory, which he. 
made and placed in the temple of that goddeſs, in 
the citadel of Athens. Afterwards, being driven 
from that city, he retired into the province of 
Elis; where he was killed, after having finiſned = 
and erected in the temple at Olympia that mag- 1 
nificent ſtatue of Jupiter, which is looked on as 14 
one of the wonders of the world.  _ 1 

(e) Another Greek ſculptor, very famous: he 

lived in the time of Alexander the Great; and | 
worked with ſo much facility, that he praduced- i 


more works than any other of the antient ſculptors. 
3 His ſtatue of a man rubbing himſelf in the bath, that 
- of the ſun in his chariot, drawn by four horſes, and | 
- 0d. Ms F a thizd | 
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2 tHifd of Alexander the Great and his favorites;: 
all pieces of admirable beauty and inimitable | 
execution, were tranſported to Rome by the Ro-— 
mans, at the time that people had ſubjected Mace- 
don, and all the reſt of Greece, to their empire. 

(f) Another antient ſculptor, born a little before 
the time of Alexander the Great. His ſtatue of 
Venus, which he carved for the inhabitants of 
Cnidos, and whereof Lucian has given us a very 
ample deſcription, was ſo admirable a work, that 
the Cnidians refufed it to king Nicomedes, who, 
in order to obtain it, offered to remit them the 
tribute which they paid him; - preferring the plea-- W 
' ſure of poſſeſſing that admirable maſter-piece, be- 
fore that of being intirely free and independent. 
_ (8) Another celebrated Greek ſculptor, who 
flouriſhed about the year 432 before Chriſt. His 
ſtatues in braſs were very highly eſteemed ; witneſs 
only one of a young man crowned, which was 
ſold for an banded talents, or about fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. | 

(h) An excellent painter, native of Heraclea, - 
who lived about four handred years before Chriſt. 
His art procured him immenſe riches ; inſomuch, 
that latterly he would not ſell his pictures, but ra- 
ther choſe to give them away; ſaying, That he 
could not ſet any price on them, which would not 
be below their value. Before that time he uſed to 
take money for only ſeeing them ; which occa- 
tioned the nick-name of the Courtiſan to be given 
to his celebrated picture of Helen, which he painted” 
from all the fineſt women in the city, chuſing 
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fome peculiar beauty in each. It is related of this 


painter, that in a trial of ſkill with one of his co- 


temporaries, named Parrhaſius, he painted a bung 


of grapes ſo natural, that the birds came to peck 


at them, thinking them real. Parrhaſius, on the 


other ſide, ſay the ſame writers, painted a curtain 
with ſo 24 ſkill, that Zeuxis, taking it for a 
real one, deſired him to draw it aſide, that he might 
ſee what he had painted behind it: on which Par — 
rhaſius convincing, him of his miſtake, he acknow- * -. 
leged himſelf outdone, ſince he had only deceived 
the birds, but the other had impoſed on the very 
maſters of the art: „ 1 £0 
(i) Another painter of antiquity 3. celebrated 
for all his works, but more particularly for a pic- 
ture of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, commende 
by all the moſt famous and ingenious writers of 
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Her: the babitation-of the wiſeſt ind 
| beſt people. 


N D that you may not run in a falſe 
opinion, that this ſpacious empire is 
peopled only by ſuch as have led wicked lives 
en earth, I muſt inform you, ere we proceed 
any farther, that there' is nothing that can 
have a lefs ſubſtantial foundation in reality, 
than ſuch a prejudice. In ſhort, you will 
here meet with all theſe famous perſonages 
which antient Greece honoured, by way 


of excellence, with that moſt venerable title 


of THE WISE: nay more, give yourſelf but 
the trouble to go there to ſee, and you ſhall 
find, placed at their very head (nor do I 
here advance any thing but what has been. 
averred before my time by many orthodox 
divines) there you ſhall find, I ſay, placed. 
at their head, that eelebrated king of 


_ Urael, ſo famous for his wiſdom ; that. 


Wonder 


-wonder of the univerſe, who from the far- 
theſt extremities of the globe was ſought for 


to adviſe and to conſult; in ſhort, that very 


*SoLoMon, for whom our ſacred oracles - 


have aſſured us, that Heaven unlocked the 
choiceſt treaſures of its wiſdom : there you 
ſhall ſee him; you ſhall even hear him there 


| diſpenſing forth, in the midſt of this aw 


ful Sanhedrim, thoſe admirable Proverbs, 
thoſe charming ſentiments of morality, 
which he ſo little practiſed in his life-time ; 


reſembling, in that point, many of our mo- 


dern preachers, who follow not, and would 
indeed be vexed to be obliged to practiſe, an 
hundredth part of all thoſe moral doctrines 
they tear their lungs to pieces in the pulpit 
to publiſh to their flocks; and which we 
pay them for with good exchange. 

In ſhort, gentle reader, even though you 
ſhould take it into your head to be ſcanda- 


Y lized at it (a weakneſs, by-the-bye, which 
| Ican ſcarce believe you guilty of) I cannot 
4 help aſſuring you in this Place, that as 


F 3 ' there 


- 
there are in Heaven certain perſonages, 
who, whilſt on earth, did not lead, in every 
particular, the moſt examplary lives, ſuch 
as 2 David, a Lor, a Racnas, a Mac- 
DALEN, a St. AvcusTINE, a GREGORY 
VII. a Pius V. and a great many others 
who have been crammed in thither, eſpe- 
cially in theſe latter ages, without any very 
ſtrict ſcrutiny into the hiſtorical” truth of 
their lives ; ſo alſo in HELL, there are 2 
great number of very excellent people, fuch 
as a SOCRATES, a PLaTo, an ARISTIDEs, 
 aCicrro, an ErIcrzrus, a Sentca, and 
an infinity of other virtuous per ſonages; 
who, who after having enlightened this our 
upper world with their writings, their ex- 
amples, and their admirable ſyſtems of mo- 
rality; after having alſo inſtructed it by 
their virtues, by their good works, and by 
their irreproachable lives and conduct; are 
ſent down to do the ſame beneficial office 
in the infernal regions; which would be ex- 
tremely n were they not to be 
honoured 
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honoured with their amiable and edifying 
.company.—But now proceed we in our re- 


ſearches for the pleaſure and improvy- 
ment of our readers, 


Gen 
The e regions the ſeat of riches and of 


generoſity. 


NE of the ſirſt and principal oceupa- 
tions of mankind here on earth, is to 
make their court to the great; and ſtill more 
ſo to the rich, either to gain their favour 
and protection, or with a hope 'to.find in 
their opulence a reſource for relief in their 
neceſſities, or for aſſiſtance in their negotia- 
tions. For this reaſon it is, that we behold 
the poor abandoned and ſhunned by all the 
world, whilſt the great and rich ſee them- 
ſelves perpetually ſurrounded by a throng 
of . who ſeek their favour and theit 
| F 4 _ friendſhip, 
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friendſhip, with a degree of eagerneſs 
which ſometimes even becomes troubles 
ſome. In HELL, none of theſe ſteps are 
neceſſary; no flattery, no ſervility, no at- 
tendance needful on thoſe whom you find 
there; their ears are ever open of them- 
ſelves to any piece of ſervice in their power 

to do to you; their-generoſity prevents your 
very aſking it. Have you a favour to de- 
mand ? Is it a ſym of money to bring you 
out of ſome unlucky ſcrape you have got 
upon your hands? to free you from the 
perſecution of your creditors, thoſe animals 
formed for the torment of the human race 
in this world and the next? Is it, in ſhort, 


to gratify your pleaſures? But take the 
Pains to go and find out CRoxsus (a), Mi- 
Das (b), Pyrnxs (c), Cxxsus (d), Lu- 
CULLVUS (e), or ATTIBALIBA (f), or an in- 
finity of others; their purſes ſnall be opened 
to you inſtantly: an advantage you cannot 
expect to find in Heaven, which is inhabited 
by none but people not worth a ſingle ſous, | 


and 
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42d whom, by much the greateſt part of, 
even in their lives, renounced what little 
fortunes they poſſeſſed, to make themſelves 
the lighter for the laborious journey which 
they had to take before * could get 
thither. | 
- But ſhould you be, chan fear or diffi» 
dence, unwilling to addreſs theſe great per- 
ſonages themſelves (although they take the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in ſharing what they 
have with thoſe who ſtand in any need of it) 
you need but to apply to their intendants, 
or the miniſters of other princes, who you 
may ſee perpetually near them in numbers - 
inexpreſſible ; thoſe miniſters who, whilſt 
on earth, feathered their neſts ſo well, and 
| filled their coffers with the gold of provinces 
which they had the direction of; though 
| they were ſent indeed but to promote the 
good and happineſs of the inhabitants: 
from theſe you will moſt certainly obtain 
whatever you require; provided, mark me, 
| that the ſpirit of mopeds which animated i 
. them 


__ FJ | 
hem here, does not continue to exert its 
anfluence on them in the infernal regions. 
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1 
5 | NorT#Es. _ 
(a) The fifth and laſt king.of Lydia; of the 
family of the Mermondes, He ſucceeded his father 
in the year 567 ante Chriſtum, and applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to the extending his dominions, which 
e did with aftoniſhing ſucceſs; by which means, 
having been one of the richeſt and moſt powerful 
:monarchs in the world, he became alſo one of the 
moſt magnificent and liberal: but this proſpenty 
forſook him in the war he made with Cyrus; in 
Which he was made priſoner, and was very near 
being burned alive by the command of that con- 
-queror. Hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us any 
Account either of where he died, or what became 
of him afterwards. _ 5 
| 655 A king of Phrygia, who gave entertainment 
to Bacchus: that god, as an acknowlegement for 
the treatment he received from him, granted him, 
at his own requeſt, that whatever he touched 
Jhould be immediately converted into gold. But 
Miclas ſoon repented his imprudent requeſt, and 
intreated Bacchus to take it back again, he being 
an great danger of being famiſhed, as all food the 
Anſtant he touched it, became gold. The antient 
avriters, by this fable, would have us underſtand, 
-that this prince had great wealth, but very little 
wiſdom; 
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wiſdom 3 which alſo appears to have been the cafe; 


by an addition which the poets made to this ſtory; 


who tell us, that this talent was not beſtowed on 


him by Bacchus, but Apollo, and that by way of 
puniſhment for his folly, in giving a ſtupid judg- 
ment in a conteſt between himſelf and Pan; and 


Rill farther beſtowed on him a pair of aſſes ears; 
Which he was always forced to conceal under a 
tiara or bonnet, which he had made on purpoſe. 


i (c) A very rich man in Lydia; who lived in 


the time of Xerxes, and was poſſeſſor of gold 
mines, which he applied his ſole attention to the 
improvement of: but in the proſecution of this 
deſign many lives being loſt, his wife, touched with 
compaſſion, attempted to cure his thirſt for riches 
by the following ſtratagem: one day as he was 
Juſt returned hungry from a journey, ſhe ordered 


to be ſerved at table many covers, under which 


were nothing but heaps of gold. At firſt the luſtre 
of theſe extraordinary delicates pleaſed him; but 
at length, like a ſecond Midas, he complained of 
their hardneſs, and that they could not ſatisfy his 
hunger: from which his wife took occaſion to lay 
before him his blindneſs, and the miſeries to which 


his inſatiable thirſt of money might expoſe him. 


(d) M. Licinius Craſſus, a Roman equally re- 


markable for his riches, and for his eagerneſs to 
acquire them. It is faid, that when he firſt entered 
Into the ſervice of the republic, he was worth eight 
hundred talents, or about forty-five thouſand 


pounds. He afterwards acquired ſuch great riches, 


that he made a public feaſt ; at which, not ſatisfied 


with 


- 
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with treating the whole people of Rome, he gave 
£0 every citizen as much corn as he could con- 
ſume in three months. He was conſul with Pom- 
pey, and afterwards one of a kind of triumvirate 
with him and Julius Cæſar. Syria falling to his 
Jot, eaten up as he was with the thirſt of wealth, 

he amaſſed theſe .immenſe ſums, pillaged the 
temple of Jeruſalem, and carried away all the 
the treaſures of Judea. He took in this temple 
not only the thouſand talents, which Pompey had 

| not dared to touch; but alſo all the gold he 

| found, which amounted to eight thouſand.: he 
took away alſo a beam of maſſy gold, which was 
2ncloſed in another of wood, that was hollowed. 
on purpoſe.to conceal it. Eleazar the high prieſt, 

| who alone knew this ſecret, was in hopes, that 
by diſcovering:t.to Craſſus, he ſhould prevent his 
touching the other riches of the temple, eſpe- 
cially the ſacred ornaments and vaſes, which were 
of maſſy gold. Craſſus promiſed him at firſt what 
ne requsſted; but afterwards, neglecting oaths and 
ꝓromiſes, he carried off whatever he could find. 
He had ſo high an idea of riches, that, according 

10 Cicero, he looked on no man as rich, if he was 
not able to ſupport an army. His covetouſneſs 
induced him to wage war with the Parthians, 

. who, he had been told, were very rich: but here 
heaven overtook and puniſhed all his ſacrilegious 
Fapines; for, advancing into that country with an 
:army of one hundred thouſand men (which one 
would have imagined would have carried every 
#hing before them) it was fo thoroughly dend F 
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that he himſelf was ſlain, and not above ten thous 
ſand men returned to Syria. The Parthians having 
eut off his head, carried it to their king Orodes, 
who cauſed melted gold to be poured down the: 
throat of it; ſaying, That as his heart and mind 
had been burnt up with the inſatiable and parching 
thirſt of gold, it was but fitting his body, though. 
exhauſted of blood and life, ſhould alſo be burnt 
up with the ſame metal. > 
le) L. Licinius. Lucullus, a great man-imthe Ro- 
man republic, whereto he did many ſignal ſervices- 
As he was extremely rich, he became remarkable 
for luxury in his dreſs, his furniture, and his table. 
His love of literature induced him to. fit up that 
fine library at Rome, which Cicero tells us he 
himſelf, though. at that time very young, uſed 
ſometimes to go and ſtudy in. ; 
[t) A king of Peru, of the family of the Incas., 
He lived and.reigned-in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, and was one of the richeſt and moſf 
magnificent of the American princes. But Fran- 
cis RE having diſcovered Peru and ſettled there, 
occaſioned all his misfortunes. He ſtrove, in vain, 
to ſurprize him by deceitful compliments; but 
having defeated his troops, and taken him priſoner, 
he treated him in the moſt cruel and infamous 
manner; for in ſpite of his word given, in ſpite of 
oaths. and proteſtations, after taking all the trea- 
ures this prince reſigned to him, he caufed him 
to be ſtrangled about the year 1533. God did. 
not, however, permit this crime to paſs un- 
puniſhed: Francis Pizarro, the author of it, was 


killed: 


[78] 


killed by Diego, the ſon of Almagro; and his 
brother 5 his head cut off, by the command of 


Vocca de Caſtro, whom the emperor Charles V. 


ſent into Peru in quality of viceroy. 
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| CHAP. XL 
The fineſt women and handſomeſt 
men to be met with in this place. 


another advantage, which no leſs 
adds to the delights of this habitation than 
the preceding one. For certainly, next to 
the pleaſure of having gold and ſilver at 


diſpoſal, there is none which here on earth 


we ſeek more eagerly, or taſte more ſenſibly, 


than that of love; and if fo, I need only 


leave it to your own imagination, whether 


there muſt not be in Hell the ampleſt means 


to gratify that paſſion. Who can indeed 
diſpute it? Since there you find, as in 2 
general rendezvous, as in one grand ſerag- 
ho, almoſt whatever the world ſince its 


creation 


E are now coming to the mention of 
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creation has ever yet produced of lovely and 


enchanting, amongſt women. Yet there you 
may behold, not one, but hundreds, milli- 
ons, whoſe beauties might again make Jove 


transform himſelfintoa tin ſhapes, was 


not that wanton god moſt fully tired of 
running after miſtreſſes. There you may 
view, and gaze upon with admiration, 
that beauteous HELEN, whoſe bewitching; 


charms were fo deſtructive to the family, 


the city, and the empire of king PRIAM, 
all which it: cauſed. the total deſolation of.. 
Around, on every ſide of her aſſembled, 
ſtand GaLATEA (a), Bx1SE1s-(b), and SE 
MIRAMIS (c) Lars (d), LuckETIA, La- 
vinta (e), and PRR VNR (f), and thouſands: | 
more, whoſe fame has not. been greater for: 
their beauty than their. gallantries. There 
alſo you behold in all their charms, in the: 
full luſtre of attraction, and decked in every 
grace, thoſe happy. fair ones whom the 
greateſt poets, ſo laviſh in their praiſe, have 
in their. lays immortalized ; ſuch, amongſt: 

| many 


4 
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many more are the Corinna of Ovid, the 


Glyx and LyD1a of Horace, the Lxs- 
BIA of Catullus, the DELIA of Tibullus, 


the Licoxis of Gallus, and the CVNTRHIA 
of Propertius. All theſe enchanting beau- 
ties, theſe « wondrous patterns of excel- 
« ing nature,“ there laviſh forth their 
brighteſt charms upon you, which you have | 
nothing more to do but to enjoy at full: a 


_ Privilege which there you ſhare in common 


with all thoſe princes, heroes, and illuſtri- 
ous perſonages, who had the fortune in this 
upper world to get them as miſtreſſes or 
wives. What can be more delightful than 


the proſpect of happineſs like this? A hap- 


pineſs which is not even taſted by the bleſſed 
in heaven: a place from whence all gal- 
lantry and intercourſe with women have 


been for ever baniſhed; and where beſide 


none of them ever come but old or ugly, 
bigots or prudes; or, in a word, women who, 


from the world's not taking any notice of 


chem, | 
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them, have; through vexation or neceſſity, 
| beſtowed themſelves on God. = | 

- Think then, ye mortals, you whom the 
_ ye bear this charming ſex, tranſports 
on earth to ſuch degrees of folly and of 
madneſs, that ye ſhall yet be able to with- 
ſtand the joint attacks of this innumerable 
train of objects ſo ſeducing? No; ſhould ye 
eyen ſwear to me by Sryx, I ſhould. not 
give one word of credit to it. And why? 
Becauſe this paſſion, which ye think extin- 
guiſhed, and buried with your bodies in the 
grave, will inſtantly rekindle at the flames 


of Hell, and burn with double vigour at 


the fight of ſuch a world of beauty. Nay 
it will be by ſo much the more violent, as 
your ſenſations and deſires being more en- 
 Tivened there, you will not t have the power 
to reſiſt them. | 

Tou too, ye fair ones, ye Machiavels in 
re and gallantry, you whoſe high beating 


hearts, whoſe warmth of blood would not, 


whilſt in this world, permit you even to 
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vyuas niek- named the Siſter, from her plundering 
her lovers, as if Bey were ſo many ſieves which 


could hold nothing from her. Quintilian mentions 


a third of the name, who being accuſed at Athens. 


of impiety, her advocate long pleaded her cauſe in 
vain, but at length gained it by diſcovering to the 
Judges her face and boſom, which were of an amaz-- 
ing beauty. So true it is that 


Two brilliant eyes will ſtill prevail, 
And turn to either ſide the ſcale. 


(g) A very great general amongſt the Athe- 


nians, who repaid him with the utmoſt ingratitude 
for all his ſervices. He was one of the handfomeſt 
men in Greece, and had been a man of great 
gallantry in his younger days. 
(h) A young man of remarkable beauty, who 
threw himſelf into the fire to avoid the ciiminal 
careſſes of Demetrius Poliorectes. N 
(i) A Phrygian youth; of whom the goddeſs 
Cybele was pafſionately enamoured. She intruſted 
to him the care of the ſacrifices offered to her, fo 
long as he ſhould keep inviolate the vow of 
chaſtity, he had made to her : but failing in that 
particular, and to avoid falling again into the ſame 
fault, he caftrated himſelf 3 a cuſtom which from 
that time all the prieſts of Cybele were obliged to 
follow. It would not be unſerviceable to many 
huſbands, if a like regulation was eſtabliſhed'in a 
certain religion. + ri 


(K) The fon of Troas, king of Troy. He was 


beloved. on account of his beauty by Jupiter ; who, | 


wider 
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under the figure of an eagle, carried him up into 
heaven, where he gave him the place of cup-bearer 


$3. 
* 


to the table of the gods, then vaeant by the mar- 
riage of Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, ts Heteules.” 
ph be youth equally beloved by Apollo 
and Zephyrus. The antient poets tell us, that as 
he was one day playing at quoits with the former, 
Zephyrus, out of jealouſy, blew Apollo's quoit 
with ſo much violence againſt the young man's 
head that it killed him. Apollo greatly regretted 
his loſs; and the earth, in order to conſole him, 
changed the blood of Hyacinthus into the flower 
which bears his name. 


* 4 = - - 


mm) Another young man extremely beautiful. 
He ſprung from the inceſt of Cynirus, king of Cy- 
prus, with Myrrha his daughter. Venus was 
aſſionately enamoured with him. He was killed 
y a wild boar, which he was ſo imprudent as te 
attack alone; tho ſome-ſay it was a god under that 
form, being jealous of the favours granted him by 
that goddeſs, and which he thought himſelf more 
| Lain of. i oy Or ts EIN | 


(n) A fon of: the river Cephiſus, and Liriope 
hat the daughter of Oceanus, who was bleſt Mae 
me Þ with an extraordinary ſhare of beauty. His pa- 
on rents having one day conſulted Tireſias concernin 
to. te deſtiny of their child; he replied, *< That he 
any | £ ſhould live ſo long, as he did not ſee. himſelf:“ 
na Which was afterwards verified; for one day return- 


| 
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be fell ſo deſperately i in love with it, that he pined 
away upon the ſpot with love and languor, 


o) Another youth, who was poſſeſſed of great 
3 charms. He is ſaid to have been carried 
away by the nymphs of a fountain, to which he 
* to draw water 1 Hercules, whoſe ee 

e Was. 
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. CHAP. XII. 
An unparalleled pleaſure” to be found 


in HELL. 


NE of the greateſt, wi deed 4 ond 
of the moſt rational and uſeful plea- 
ſures which men can poſſibly meet with in 
this world, is that of travelling. I grant 
it is expenſive : : but though. it does coſt 


money, and is beſides attended with fa- 


tigue, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that both 
are amply recompenſed by the advantages 
that may be reaped from it. By travel we 
not only taſte the pleaſure of paſſing thro 
the . countries and the various cli- 

mates 
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-mates:which-this terreſtrial globe has been 
divided into; but alſo that of ſeeing the 
different nations which inhabit. them, hear- 
ing the ſeveral languages they ſpeak, and 
obſerving all their various cuſtoms, man- 
ners, faſhions, laws and government, their 
.geniuſes and characters; many of which 
are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe” of that 
we live in: all which are points of know- 
lege that prove of great amuſement am 
.emolument. We cannot but obſerve, that 
all the greateſt , poets, from Homer, who 
firſt ſet them the example, when they 
would lead their hero to the paths of vir- 
tue, give that which he already did poſ- 
{eſs an opportunity of ſhining ; or, laſtly, 
form him to the arts of governinent, _ 
a- I cver in their epics made him travel. 
th - Hiſtory alſo teaches: us, tharthe feat 
ves | : png when they were earneſt tocattain per- 
we fection in any art or ſcience, have always 
ſpent a number of their years irs going ever 

the Ravens to ſeck out and corverſe with 
G 4 thoſe _ 


| 

$ 

| 
| 
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| thoſe perſons whoſe ſkill, in what they 
wanted to acquire, was moſt renowned, in 
order to avail themſelves of their ſuperior 
talents, and gain improvement from expe- 
rience. I here alſo muſt add, to the ho- 
nour of the preſent age, that this example, 
Fo ſerviceable to all who are deſiroùs of 
improvement, or to acquire a knowlege of 
the world, finds daily imitation in choſe 
good heads of families who are rich enough 
to go to ſuch a charge in the compleating 
their childrens education. 
Now this great pleaſure, which, hert be- 
low, is not to be obtained without a great 
expence of money and much fatigue, nay 
even not without the running into the way 
of many dangers, you have in Hell for no- 
thing, without enduring any kind of la- 
hour, or running any riſk: for there you 
find, not only when you come there, but even 
on the road, as I have told you in another 
place, Engliſh and French, Spaniards and 
Fertugucſe, Balu and Germans, Savoy- 
0155 ards 
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y ards and Swiſs, Varaſdins, Talpacks, Cra- 

n palks, Croats, Wallachians and Pandours, 

T Hungarians and Bohemians, Dutchmen 
3. and Pruſſians; Poles, Saxons, Swedes and 

)- Muſcovites; Danes, Laplanders, Sarma- 
8, tians and Perſians; Arabs and Tartars; 

of Armenians and Abyſſinians; Moors, Ethi- 

of opians, Turks, Jews and Barbarians; In- 

ſe dians and Tonquineſe ; Chineſe and Mala- 

ch baric; Moguls and Hottentots; Batavians 

8 and Japoneſe; and Africans of every nation 

| and-of every colour ; Americans, whoſe. 
e- names have ſcarce been heard of, Chero- 
at kees and Potowas, Huſons and Alonquins, 
ay Illinois, Iroquois, Suriquois, and Micmacs, 
ay -- Mexicans and Braſilians, Topinambous and 
0- Peruvians; in a word, all the nations and 
la- all the people who do or ever have inha- 
ou bited the ſurface of this vaſt extended 
en globe, are here aſſembled all as in one 
er 15 5 convocation. 

nd 


No let me aſk you, if chroughout che 
vuniverſe there can be any ſingle view of 
R numerous 
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numerous multitudes that could be even 
mentioned with the moſt Uiſtant thought 
of a compariſon to this immenſe aſſembly? 
What are the famous fairs of Sainte Ger- 
maine or Bourdeaux ; of Holland, Leipfic, 
or Mayence ; of Frahckfort, or of Stour- 
tbridg: ? What are the ſo- much-boaſted ex- 
changes of Amſterdam or London, thoſe 
ren for the commerce of the whole 
world beſides? What are the trading towns 
the beſt inhabited of China and Japan, of 
all the Eaſt, nay even of the univerſe ? 
Can any of them, could they all together 
preſent the curious eye with ſuch a ſight? 
No, certainly. And what ſtill adds a higher 
reliſh to the pleaſure is, that in this great 
croud you will receive che joy. and ſatisfac- 
tion of finding your relations, and even 
meeting your moſt diſtant anceſtors, whoſe 
names you never heard the mention of, and 
-who, for ages, have been quite forgotten. 
A pleafure ſo tranſcendent, that there have 
even inſtances been known of perſons, who 
have 
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have rather choſen to go to Hell, where 
they have been aſſured their anceſtors re- 
ſided, -. merely for the delight of ſeeing 
them, than take the road to Heaven, where 
they were ſatisfied, with reaſon, they would 
never find them. 
The truth of this aſſertion is proved to 
ys in hiſtory by the example, amongſt 
many others, of a certain king of the Fri- 
ſons, named Radbord : this prince, ac- 
cording to the account given us of him 
by both the antient and modern writers, 
when he was on the very point of being 
baptized, took it into his head to aſk the 
biſhop, who was preparing to perform the 
ceremony, whether in the paradiſe which 
had been promiſed him in conſequence of 
his changirg his religion, he ſhould find 
his anceſtors and predeceſſors : the biſhop 
having told him, that as they had all died 
Pagans, they could enjoy no portion of 
the heavenly inheritance, but were all in 
Hell.“ Nay then,” replied the king, lift- 
K ing 
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who are their directors and confeſſors? 


Ts _ | 
Ing his foot out of the font into which he 
Had already dipped it, ce if that be the caſe, 
take back again your baptiſm and Para- 
% diſe: I had much rather go to Hell, 
e and be there amongſt a 880d and mu- 
% merous company, with my ilfluſtrious 
<« anceſtors, and other perſons of my own 
rank, than to your paradiſe, from which 
« you have ſhut out all theſe brave people, 
and filled it up with none but RH 
0 © miſcreants, and creatures of no note.” 
"This reply, and the reſolution that accom- 
Panied it, are irreplicabie proofs how per- 
fectly our earlier Chriſtians were inſtructed, 
and how thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 


of our holy religion; and at the ſame time 
does the higheſt credit to their convertors. 


Quære, how much more do thoſe of our 


own times owe to the reverend gentlemen 
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HzL I. honoured with the preſence of 
. the ſaints and angels, nay even of 


God himſelf. 


UT if the company and awful ſight 

of. all. theſe kings and princes, theſe 
emperors and wighty: men. by whom the 
infernal regions are inhabited, ſhould ſtil 
be inſufficient to remove your ſcruples, 
and urge you with the utmoſt expedition 
to proceed. upon. your journey, and ad& 
one to the number of its tenants; I have 
ſtill one argument more remaining, againſt 
whoſe powerful weight I am well perſuade 
you cannot urge a motive for reſiſtance : 


yes, I am fully, certain that you will burn 
with the moſt. ardent wiſhes to.go there, az' 
ſoon, as I have. told and proved to you, that 


even God himſelf honours it with his pre- 


ſence : this is a ſacred truth you cannot 


diſallow, unleſs you would deny to that 


ſu- 


| 
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ſupreme and ſovereignly perfect Being his 
immenſity, whereby he fills all ſpace, 


and becomes ever preſent in every place, 


Whether of Heaven, of Earth, or Hell, 


and throughout every part. of 'this great 
univerſe, But ſhould you be ſo impious, 


or rather ſo mad (which, however, I would 


be very far from ſuppoſing) as to refuſe 
me your belief of this moſt inconteſtable | 
truth, I need do nothing more, intirely to 
confound you, than ſend you to that royal 
Prophet, that inſpired Writer, that Man 
after God's own heart, who, in one of thoſe 
ſacred oracles which the holy ſpirit of the 


Deity itſelf has dictated to him, acknow- 


leges and owns it: Whither ſhall 1 go,” 
ſays he, from thy ſpirit ? or whither ſhall 
6 I flee from thy preſence ? If 1 aſcend up 
& into Heaven, thou art there; if I make 
* my bed in HELL, behold, thou art 


« TUERE *.“ After which authority, diſ- 
e it wich me if you dare. 
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Nor is this all: not fatisfied with dig 12 | 
fying the regions of Hell by his on im- 
mediate preſchee, the Almighty has alſo: | 


willed, that his dear ſon, our divine Sa- 
viour and Redeemer, ſhould do it the ſame 
honour ;- nay, that he ſhouid even ſtay: 
there three days and as many nights before 
he ſhould aſcend to- Heaven; which was 
not to be opened to him but through this: 
condition. Diſpute. this truth with me: be 


raſh and- inconſiderate enough to do ſo: E 
ſhall, if ſo, refer you for conviction to that: 


apoſtolic creed, wherein you make; in ſo- 

lemn terms, ꝑrofeſſion of believing it. 
Laftly, to prove to you that every thing 

which Heaven contains, takes pleaſure and 


even pride in journeying. down to Hell, I 


muſt ſtill. farther. tel: you, and that from. 


the authority of the whole Romiſh church, 
that i which I before have 1 
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you is but the Anti-chamber of Helly is 


daily frequented by the greateſt ſaints, and 


the celeſtial ſpirits ; ſome of whom are con- 
tinually coming and going to take away 
from thence and lead to Heaven the ſouls 
of ſinners, who either have ſtayed their 
time of penitence, or ſhortened it, or to- 
tally expunged it, by the great ſums which 
they were wiſe enough at their deaths to 
leave to the prieſts for that purpoſe ; whilſt 
others are ſo kind as to take up their reſi- 
dence there, and with moſt kind and cha- 
ritable aſſiduity, comfort and refreſh from 


time to time thoſe poor unhappy ſouls, 


who, for the want of money for their ran- 
ſom, or ſometimes from a want of the ſame 
proper foreſight, are, it is ſaid, condemned 
to ſtay and burn there for thouſands of 
years; nay, for as many ages. 

And now, after all that 1 here have. cold 
you ; that I have proved to you indiſpu- 
tably ; can you have {til] remaining the leaſt 
repugnarge againſt going into Hell, where 3 | 


you 
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you perceive there is ſuch excellent com- 
| pany? They muſt indeed be difficult 
to pleaſe, who cannot find their deſires 


gratified in an habitation which is almoſt - 


the general rendezvous of all the human 


race: in an habitation, where, amongſt the 
millions of its inhabitants, are to. be found 
by hundreds, perſons who have made them- 


| ſelves renowned and valued in the world ; 


ſome for their profound learning, their ex- 
cellent talents, and depth of penetration; 
others for their prudence, their purity of 
manners, and integrity of life : theſe for 
the ſplendor which their riches gave them, 
and the noble ardor and thirſt they ſnewed 
in the purſuit of pleaſures ; thoſe for heroic 
valour, for their great conqueſts, and their 
unlimited extent of power : ſome for their 
gallantry and beauty; and every one, in 


| ſhort, for ſome peculiar part of eminence 


they played whilſt here on earth. Has 


| Heaven any thing to offer in counterbalance 


of theſe bright advantages? Alas! that 
place 
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place is only inhabited by the poor of ſpirit, 
by fools, by idiots, and by children, or perſons: 
- who reſemble them. A fine compariſon 
indeed to make! And can it then be won- 8 


dered, after this, that ſo many people pre- 
fer the realms of HELL; and, to procure a | 


place in it, do things of which they would 


not undergo a hundredth part to uin one 
in 15 bther! 85 
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H ELL the true ſource and fountain | 
head of news. 


HIS is another advantageous cir- 
cumſtance for perſons of real curio- 

fity, which they can find no other place ſo WM 
well adapted to give them perfect ſatisfac- 
tion in: for it is indeed impoſſible, but that 
amongſt the innumerable multitude of ſub- i 
_ who are perpetually coming from 
every 
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every pare of the f four quarters c of the globe, 
to people Lucires' 8 extenſive territory; . 
but there mould daily come — What do I 
ſay of daily — Say rat ther « every minute of 
the day, the frẽſneſt news of « every thing | 

that paſſes here on earth; and which muſt 
give an infinite delight, as well to thoſe 
., who bring and tell theſe ridings, as to the 
perſons who liſten to and learn them. Firſt, 
let me then repeat to thoſe who hear them : 
the mind of man is naturally curious, and 
ever paſſionately | fond of novelty. Whence 
it proceeds, that when we meet a friend or 
an acquaintance, the firſt thing that we ſay, | 
after the common courſe of mere civility, 
is, Well, what news ?—A curioſity ſo in- 
ſatiable, that here, above- ſtairs, it conſti- 
tutes the fortune of Gazette writers, the 
amuſement of News- - mongers, and the 
principal employment of all thoſe idle do- 
nothings, who take upon themſelves the 


titles of Speculiſts and Politicians. 
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„his having made the journey.” 
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Now, as in HEIL, no one has any thing 


to do, imagine to yourſelf with how much 


greedineſs they naturally run to find out 


any one who is but uſt arrived; nor have 
theſe on the other hand leſs appetite to utter 
what they know as ſoon as aſked. For, as 


an old philoſopher has ſaid, © However 
<« pleaſing, however intereſting any thing 


* may be, it has no charm for me longer 


* than whilſt I have it in my power to 


„ ſhare it with another.” The ſame mo- 


tive alſo induced ArcuvyTas of Tarentum, 
that celebrated aſtronomer of antiquity, to 
to ſay, ** That was it poſſible for a man to 
„go up to Heaven, to ſee and examine 
<< nearly the courſes of the ſtars, and be in- 
&« formed of all the fabric, conduct, and 
« wonderful ceconomy of the univerſe, and 
ſhould, when he came back, not meet 
« with any one to whom he could relate 
ce what he had ſeen; I am perſuaded,” con- 
tinues this great man, * he would regret 
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In ſhort, man naturally is fond of the 

8 | relating, not only what he has ſeen, but 
| alſo what he has read, nay even what he 
has but heard related ; nor is he leſs ſo of 
hearing others do the ſame. Now that this 
- BU pleaſure is ever reciprocally communicated 
in HELL, is an uncontrovertable truth, and 
| what cannot in the leaſt be called in que- 
'Kion. Every one there is curious to know 
minutely whatever paſſes here; nor are 
there wanting perſons to inform them every 
minute of the day or night; ſo that it may 
be ſaid, that in ſpite of the extreme heat of 
the climate, there is no country to which 
news come freſher than to this: by this 
method it was that the wicked rich man, 

whoſe ſtory is related in the goſpel, had 
learned the bad courſe his brethren were 
running; and as charity reigns with an in- 
finitely greater extent in Hell than on Earth, 
it was for that reaſon that he intreated leave 
to return, not to enjoy again the pleaſures 
He had taſted in his life-time, but only with 
H 3 a deſign 
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4 deſgn to labour for their converſion and 
falvation. ES | 

With, relpect to 7 T cannot hel is : 
marking by-the "bye, t hat the inhabitants of 
HELL are infinitely better uſed a as to this ar- 
ticle, than for the moſt part we are in this 
world: for to ſay truth, the news which we 
ſee daily publiſhed to us in, Journals, Ga- 
zetteers, and Chronicles, or hear vented by 
our coffee houſe politicians and ſpeculative 
ſtateſmen, are moſtly liable to miſtakes, 
nay often abſolutely falle, eſpecially in 
points relating to the affairs of Kingdoms: 
now this 1 is an abuſe unknown i in HELL, for 
as there are hourly arriving perſonages, 
who frequently have played the capital i 
parts on the great ſtage of the world, they 
muſt in conſequence. be much better ac- 
quainted with what is paſſing behind the 
curtain; and, furthermore, beſides their 
being on this account much more to be de- 
pended on than others, as they are much 
more nice and delicate in point of honour 
N and 
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and of character, they would be ve ry un⸗ 


willing to expoſe themſelves to be looked 


upon and treated as impoſtors by perſons 


with whom they are to dwell eternally. It 


is for this reaſon therefore, and through 
this channel, that a more certain informa- 
tion is there to be obtained, than on the 
| earth, of every.thing moſt ſecret that paſſes 
in the cloſets and privy councils of kings 
and princes. 


Another reaſon 1 gives a a more de- 


monſtrative evidence of what I have here 


advanced is, that as the miniſters and adviſers 


of princes are obliged, whilſt above-ſtairs, 


to maintain an inviolable ſecrecy on theſe 


.great articles, which for the ſake of their 
Intereſt alſo they never fail to do; it is ex- 
tremely difficult, and even almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, they ſhould tranſpire to the public: 
but as thoſe gentlemen, when they think 
fit ro quit the upper world, come down 


directly to the lower regions, no longer 


Hound to the oath of ſecrecy, which, how- 


<a 4 - ever 
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ever neceſſary, is extremely troubleſome to 
| keep during their lives, they make them- 


ſelves amends for the laborious taſk, by it in- 


ſtantly divulging all they know. 


But after all, ſhould even theſe, which 
by the way ſcarce ever happens, from an 


| habitual uſe of ſecrecy, perſiſt in ſtill pre- 
ſerving it, HEIL would not by that means 
be unſupplied with news upon the very 


beſt authority : for this they are obliged to 
a moſt numerous ſociety of men“, who | 
have been eſtabliſhed on the earth above - 

two hundred years, and who having laid it 
down as a fundamental rule, to have efta- 


| bliſhments wherever there are any of the 
race of man ſubſiſting, diſpatch in conſe- 


quence, from time to time, ſufficient num. 


bers to the infernal habitations, where it 


may be ſaid, they are in their proper ele- 
ment. 


© 


— 


* The Jeſuits, 1 2925 
Theſe 
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to Tpheſe men, who are truly of a fingulas. 
n- character, and who are called amongſt one 
n- another the good companions, have in the 


upper world various titles, according to 
ch the various countries they inhabit. In one 
an place they are called AcioxiAxs, that is 
e- as much as to ſay, Firebrands; in another 
ns IoxArlAxs, that is, people devoted to 
ry eyerlaſting flames: here they are ſtiled 
to TLovolirESs or SuirEs ; by which are 

ho meant, perſons who live in this world only 
ve for themſelves, and whoſe every word and 
it action centers ſolely in the intereſt of 
1 8 their own community. And laſtly, there 
he they are intitled EsAurrEs; by which we 


e- _ underſtand, a ſet of people whoſe love to- 

1. wards their neighbours has juſt the ſame 

it extent, that Esav's heretofore had towards 

e- DE his brother Jacos+: now as theſe ſelf- 

— KK —- + Geneſis chapter xxxvii. verſe 31. And Eſau . 
= hated Jacob, becauſe of the bleſſing wherewith his 


HH father bleſſed him, 
e named 
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mamed good companions are ſpread 
abroad through all the courts of princes, 
into whoſe cloſeſt: confidence and intimacy 
they ſtop at no kind of pains to inſinuate 
themſelves, 1 leave you to imagine, whe- 
ther, with all the {kill and cunning they 
-poſſefs, they can be ignorant of any thing | 
that paſſes there. In ſnhort, they always are 
the firſt to know what matters are debated, 
what councils held, what affairs are on the 
carpet, and what reſolutions taken; in all 
hich they contrive to have an ample ſhare, 
if their ſociety is ever ſo little intereſted in 
them; and as there are bodies of them 
perpetually coming down to HELL; and as 
they are, moreover,, the beſt kind of peo- 
ple in the world, not in the leaſt myſte- 

rious, never inquiſitive, no liars, never 

ſuſpicious, incapable of deceiving any one, 
and earneſt to do pleaſure to every one, it 
muſt undoubtedly be one of the greateſt in 

the world to themſelves, the relating to 
| their 


Gr [165]. 


their "new e companions all the moſt Frelti 


| advices of whatſoever paſſes inthe univerſe. 


It is through the channel of *theſe good 
IoNATIANS they daily get intelligence in 
Herr, of all that is tranſacted even in 
fartheſt countries of the North, in all the 
Faſtern ſtates, the Weſt and South, through- 
out the large extent of every one of which 


| they have fixed eſtabliſhments both rich 


and ſolid ; even through the ſpacious tracts 


| of both the Indies; in China and Japan; 


in Ceylon, where ſome geographers have 
placed the earthly paradiſe ; in the Molucea 
illands, in Florida, Jamaica, and Virginia, 


in Cuba and the iſle of Hiſpaniola : through 


them the exacteſt information has been had 


of what is done in Mexico and in Peru, in 
Brazil, Chili, and in Paraguay, where theſe 
good companions have had the art to raiſe 


| themſelves a monarchy the richeſt and moſt 
powerful, wherein they rule with a more 


ſovereign, more deſpotic ſway, than any of 


the monarchs of the univerſe: through 
them 
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them have we been faithfully acquainted of 
all that is going on in Africa, that very 
extenſive quarter of the world, ſo little 
known even to us Europeans, and which, 
to all the reſt of the inhabitants, are the 
true Terrz Incognitz. And laſtly, by 
the means of theſe good brethren, things 
become known in HELL, of which eve 
Heaven itſelf is not informed, but ſeem 
to be the very ſeat of ignorance itſelf: nay, 
to ſay truth, it does not much appear, that 
the inhabitants of Heaven have either any 
good intelligence, or, indeed, any mighty 
curioſity as to the things that happen here 
on earth; which certainly is what has oc- 
caſioned one of the greateſt prophets of 
the Jews to ſay, when ſpeaking of his own 
nation (which was formerly ſaid, and to 
this very day believes itſelf to be, the only 
people of the world peculiarly beloved of 
God) * Abraham is ignorant of us, and 
Iſrael acknowlegeth us not *.“ 


— 8 —_— * __— 
ode ad deat * 


— 


* Iſa. Ixiii. 16. 1 Sam. xxviit. 
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ch, A moſt admirable and dazzling ſight 
| to be ſeen in HE LL: with the de- 
yd Wie of an humorous medley. 


Ur if what we have been relating 
muſt be extremely ſatisfactory of it- 
ſelf to curious minds, and fuch as thirſt 
after inſtruction, what an additional plea+ 
fure muſt it be to them, and every one elſe, 
to view that amazing motley of modes and 
habits, which the immenſe multitudes who 
daily flock to HII bring with them, and 
retain there. A variety which is ſo amazing 
and ſo comical, that it moſt truly may be 
fad to be 


& Still ſeen for ever, and for ever new.“ 
The facred author of the firſt book of 
SAMUEL relates, that when that prophet 
was called up by the witch of Ex DOR, who 
— cauſed him to return from the abyſs of 
Hell, or from Purgatory, which ever he 
Was 
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was then in. (for it is not reaſonable to be- 


lieve he was at that time in Heaven) he 


made his, appearance before Sau L, not 
only with the ſame features, and under the 
fame ſhape and figure, but alſo in the very 


ſame habit which he had worn in his life- 


time; from whence 1 conclude, that the 
ſame cuſtom ſtill holds in HELL. Now tell 
me, pray, if there can be in the world a 
fight of mare amuſement and variety, or 
which in a more perfect manner can re- 
create the eye, than what this cuſtom muſt 
produce? What a delight to ſee, in this 
place, popes, having on their heads their 
grand tiaras, adorned with triple crowns.of 
gold, ſet one upon another; the ſymbol of 
their univerſal power on Earth, in Heaven, 
and Hell; the whole enriched in every 
Part with the fineſt pearls, and the moſt 
precious gems! in that, emperors cloathed 
in their richeſt and moſt magnificent cere- 
© monial habits! Here, kings trailing their 
- coronation robes of velvet and embroidery, 


turned 


mas} 
A turned down with folds of ermine whiter: 
E than the falling ſnow | there, princes, dukes, 
tand electors, in all. the gorgeous habili- 


0 ments they wore in the moſt ſolemn and 
Y magnificent proceſſions-! In one ſpot, car- 
- | dinals with their hats, their bonnets, their 
e cloaks, their caſſocks, their capes, and 
l their ſcarlet ſhoes; and in another, biſhops, 
a * archbiſhops, and abbots, with croſiers in 
r their hands, and mitres on their heads, 


- "ng with gold and jewels ! 

x What ſight can be more diverting, than 
8 | ghar which is preſented to the eye by that 
r | motley aſſemblage of monks, dreſſed in alt 
f colours, and in every faſhion; ſome with 
f | | their couls cut pointed, others round, ſome 
n ſquare, and others like a pepper box; ſome 
7 . molt exceeding ſtraight and narrow, and 
k others of that bulk and amplitude, that 
1 they could cover the head of an elephant, 
8 nay, take in his trunk, his ears, and tuſks : 
y -one girded with a rope, another with a ſtrap, 
5 Ake mules or horſes; ſome ſhorn, and 
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Others with their hair; ſome ſhaven, and 
with their chins as ſmooth, and cheeks as 
roſy, as the moſt delicate fribble of the 
times; and others with a thick, long, dirty 
| beard, coming down to their girdles, and 
giving them the reſemblance rather of 
goats than men : here you ſee ſome without 
breeches, ſhirts, or ſtockings; there, others 
with their ſhirts over their other dreſs. In 
one place you obſerve them with their 
ſpatterdaſhes on, as if they were expecting 
every moment to go upon a journey; yet 
look but farther, and you ſee another ſet 
running about the very ſtreets and fields 
| bare-headed, legged, and footed, as if they 
were ſo many dogs: one claſs of them you 
ſee as groſs and fat as hogs, another kind 
as lean, as dry, and withered, as ſo many 
cuckoos. In ſhort, ſome of them you be- 
hold covered with dirty rags, worſe than 
the meaneft beggars, whilſt others an 
tricked out in point device, and re 
have the air of ſome fair female devotee, 
Who 
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at her toilette, conſulting how to accom- 
modate the difference between the natural 


| colour of their cloathing, as from the va- 


- — To this very entertaining picture let us 


ſome nations, the French more eſpecially, 
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-who has been ſpending three or four hours 


decency of habit, and thoſe advantages 
- which coquetry tells her ſhe may * 
from dreſs. 
Nearly the ſame motley mixture may be 
ſeen in the profeſſors of the laws of nations, 
and no leſs ah one amongſt the military 
race of: men; as well from the make and 


riety of their arms and equipage. 


add the different forms of drefs particular 
to every nation, for no two dreſs alike; 
forms which uſually change every year, and 
ſometimes much oftener; nay, amongſt 


they are ſo very variable, that the ſame 
faſhion which was new in the morning, 
becomes old by noon, and is intirely for- 
— before night. 


Vor- II, i 1 CHART 
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Variety in the forms of hair and 
| beards in HELL. dan 


UT if this aſtoniſhing variety in theſe 
particulars cannot avoid giving us 
great entertainment, it is impoſſible we 
mould receive leſs from the manner in 
which all theſe different people arrange 
their hair and beards; as to the former, 
ſome divide their locks into two equal par- 
titions, arranging them in ſuch a manner, 
that there ſhall not be the leaſt difference 
between the two ſides, and leaving between 
the one half and the other, a ſeparation 
which forms a kind of barrier, and will 
not permit any of the hairs belonging to 
the right ſide, to make the leaſt incroach- 
ment upon thoſe which occupy the territo- 
ries on the left: others let them fall negli- 
gently over their foreheads and eyes, which 
become intirely covered and over-ſhadowed 


thereby: 


dogs; whilſt another ſet ſhave them off 


[ x15 ] 
thereby: one ſet turns them up, and ſuffers 
them to fall back to the hinder part 
of their heads, where, by the means of a 
crooked comb, they keep them continually 
in the ſame poſition; whilſt others, again 
cut them to an inch or two, and by means 
of a compoſition of hogs fat and flour, 
form of them a kind of ſemi-circle round 
their foreheads, which gives them the re- 
ſemblance of a wild boar's head, ſet round 
with briſtles; ſome, in the faſhion of the 
women of former times, ſuffer them to 
grow to what length they will, and then 
let them flow looſe in the wind; others tie 
them up in a bag, or form a kind of tail 
of them, either ſingle, twiſted, or tied up 
with ribbons; whilſt others again, wear 
them ſo very ſhort, as ſcarcely to cover 
their ears, or even ſhade the nape of their 
necks : one ſet of men ſhave off part of 
them, and let the reſt grow, giving them- 
ſclves the appearance of ſo many ſhock 
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intirely ; ; and as if it was a ſcandal or dif- 
grace to them to wear ſuch head-dreſs 23 
che great author of nature has beſtowed on 
them, chuſe rather to put on a covering of 
foreign hair (fometimes cut off by ſtealch 
from ſome unhappy malefactor's head, 
whilſt hanging on the gibbet) in which 
they may be ſeen conceitedly parading it 
in HrLr., as they did formerly upon hs 
Earth. Laſtly, another race, ſuch as the 
Savages, Canibals, and Anthropophagy, 
with their hair all diſhevelled, and ſtanding 
vp on end reſemble furies, with * in 
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their very aſpett. 
Nor is there a variety leſs chtcrraniA 
in the forms of beards. Aſtronomers have 
divided the fixed ſtars into ſix claſſes, ac. 
cording to their different magnitudes: i 
che fame manner may beards atfo be is 
ranged, according to their ſeveral bus 
in this number however, I do not include 
the claſs of little beardlings, nor thofe 


pretty 
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pretty maiden chins, ſown thinly here and 
there with a few ſtraggling hairs ; which 


| may on that account be well compared to 


the milky way, in which the ſtars whereof | 
it is compoſed appear ſo ſmall, on account 

of their immenſe diſtance, that they can 
ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed even by the beſt 
reflecting teleſcopes. No, no; theſe beard- 


lin 1&5, a dozen of which could ſcarcely fur- 


niſh out one ſizeable muſtachio, muſt not 
here find a place in this our catalogue. I 
here ſhall ſpeak of none but thoſe large, 


maſly, buſhy beards, thoſe beards in folio, 


of which one ſingle one might fully erg 
to ſtuff a pillow or a cuſhion: many of 
theſe are to be ſeen in Herr, falling in tri- 
ple rows down to the very navel of the 
wearer : theſe beards, moſt truly venerable, 
aſſume all kinds of forms, according to the 
taſte or fancy of thoſe whom they belong 
to: ſome of them ſpread and diſplayed like 
a looſe cock of hay, which is not yet dry 
enough to go into the loft or Rack, cover! 


* 
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the breaſts and ſtomachs, nay even the 
very bellies of their owners, who could not 
be perſuaded to part with them for all the 
diamonds of Peru, or gold of Mexico. 
Another kind, cut in a rounder form, looks 
like a bundle of flax made ready for the 
wheel, and waiting only for the ſpinſter's 
hand to manufacture it. Another fort, 
ſplit into different points, nearly reſembles 
a brace of plough- ſhares, ready to cut you 
through, unleſs you take eſpecial care to 
get out of their way: a fifth kind; twiſted 
and rolled in two fine flame- coloured fib- 
bons, have a great likeneſs to the claws of 
a boiled lobſter. Laſtly, another ſort, 
braided, ' corded, and twiſted,” repreſent 
perfectly well the image of thoſe loßg tailed 
comets, which have from time to time 
made their appearance in the fly,” and 
whoſe apparition has been in formèr ages 
the cauſe of ſo much dread and apprehen- 
ſion to weak and ſuperſtitious mortals: 
But now that we are got about the head, 
| let 


[29] 
let us proceed to finiſn the entertaining 
| picture which that preſents us with. 


tte s ende. 
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* The great bong of head-dreſſes in 
HELL. 

1 HE antient RoMAns wa a od 
8 which meant, © So many heads, ſo 
4 he different opinions :” for my own 
% part I am apt to believe, that now-a-days 
of || we ought rather to ſay, and with full. as 
, great a degree of truth, © So many heads, 
15 * ſo many head-dreſſes: in ſhort, what 
ed an amazing, what an unlimited variety there 
de is of hats, caps, turbans, and other kinds 
50 of head -dreſſes: ſome are round, ſome 
K. ſquare, ſome triangular; ſome boat · faſni- 
TA oned; ſome, like the Chineſe, are in the 
1c: ||” fſhapeofa muſhroom ; others in that of a 
ad, ſugar-loaf: ſome have broad, others have 
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narrow brims; ſome are turned up and 
cock'd ſoldier-like; whilſt others are let 
down and flapp'd, like thoſe of prieſts, 
miniſters, and quakers : one ſort are laced” 
or embroidered richly with gold and ſilver, -* 
another kind magnificently decked with 
feathers of every different colour; ſomg* 
green, as thoſe of biſhops and archbi- 
ſhops * ; ſome red, as thoſe of cardinals; ' 
ſome white, as thoſe of the Jews in cer · 2 
tain countries; ſome white, as thoſe pack 
millers, and of certain monks much on à 
footing with them; and laſtly, ſome black. 
the commoneſt and moſt uſual colour here 
in Euxorg: and fo much = the anc 
dreſs of the men. ö 

As for thoſe of the women, I might as 
ſoon undertake to count the number of all 
the ſtars in heaven, or of all the drops of 
water, Or grains of ſand, which are within | 
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che ſea, or on its banks, as pretend to en- 
ter here into a detail of all the ſeveral © 
kinds of head - dreſs they have invented, or 
brought into the world: I ſhall therefore 
take great care not to plunge myſelf into 
this ſea of difficulty ; > in which, once. 
entered, I ſhould never find a bottom, nor 
be ever able to get again to land; and 
ſhall prudently paſs on to another part of 
their habiliments: the ſight of which is far 
from being one of the leaſt agreeable, or 
the leaſt delightful one of Herr. I 

This then is their pretty body-dreſs of | 
ſtays or jumps, whoſe cavity and nicely- 
conducted bend yield us a fight of half, 
nay ſometimes of the whole, of thoſe two 
charming hemiſpheres, whiter than ſnow, 


harder than marble, and more attractive 
chan the load-ſtone ; tranſporting objects 


which ever yet have conſtituted, and ever 
ſhall, ſo long as this world laſts, the moſt 
enchanting pleaſure of mankind ſupport- 
ed and keyt up by thoſe well-fancied ſto- 
55 machers, 
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machers, which are adorned” with all that 
luxury or gallantry the moſt refined has 
ever fancied the moſt alluring : you ſee 
them, ſome under gauſes thinneſt and moſt 
tranſparent, and others, without any veil 
to hide them from you, riſing and falling 
with che gentleſt heave, coming and going 
at each act of reſpiration, and ſeeming, 
as it were, to uſe their utmoſt efforts to 
break this kind of priſon, in which theſe. 
fair ones keep them thus confined, and but 
for which- they would dart forwards to the 
very hands of thoſe who view and gaze 
on them with rapture. What a tranſport- 
ing, a delicious ſight for thoſe inamorato's 
which are in ſuck: abundance to be found 
in HELL! | 1 e 8 
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C HAP. XVII. 


A ſenate of women in HELL. Anec- 
; dote relating to it. 205 


\ HE. ardent deſires, however, of the 
A laſt-mentioned ſet of people is ſome- 
what moderated and abated by another 
fight, far leſs agreeable, which is that of a 
kind of ſenate, or tribunal, compoſed of 
women ; at the head of which is that cele- 
brated XaNTIPPE, the wife of Sock Ars, 
who, fo long as ſhe lived, kept up the pa- 
tience of that philoſopher in ſuch a conſtant 
ſtate of employment. All theſe females 
(amongſt whom the Dutch women, and 
particularly thoſe of the haughty and opu- 
lent city of AMSTERDAM, maintain the 
firſt rank), boldly wearing the hat and 
breeches as ſymbols of their authority, give 
their commands, and declare their pleaſures 
over their meek-minded tonies of huſbands, 
whom they lead, like ideots, by the noſe; 
ruling 
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ruling them with a rod, and forcing obe- 
dience from them with a degree of deſpot- 


iſm which the moſt abſolute monarch would 
not ſhew to the very loweſt . his ſub- 
jects. 

It is even related, on this head, that 
cheſe women, having been accuſtomed on 
earth to maſter the men, had once upon a 
time an inclination to aſſert the ſame juriſ- 
diction over Lucir ER, his court, and alt 
his ſubjects; and that with this view they 
had laid a plot amongſt themſelves to uſurp 
the authority by force of arms. The affair 
was even already carried ſo far, as that they 
were to be ſeen armed cap-a-pied, with: 
ſwords by ſide, and helmets on their heads: 


in a word, they were all ready for the exe-. 


cution of their project, and for the totab 
everthrow of the infernal conſtitution; nay, 
this revolution would certainly have been. 
brought about, if Lucirrx, who had got 
timely information of it by his ſpies, had, 


* inſtantiy bound mem over to the quar- 
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ters of HzrcuLEs (a), SARDANAPALUS (f ), 
SoLoMON (c), HELiocaBaLvs (d), and 
ſome other effeminate men, over whom he 
gave them full permiſſion to exerciſe their 
er. 
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fa) A hero and demi-god, yet extremely given 
th the love of women, for whoſe fake he com 
mitted many meanneſſes. All the world knows 
that he ſpun with Omphale, and that he periſhed 
by the fatal gift he received from Dejanira, one of 
his wives, whom he was paſſionately fond of. 
(b) A king of the Aſſyrians. His reign, which 
laſted twenty years, is ſaid to have been one con- 
tiriued ſeries of debaucheries. He paſſed his time 
in ſpinning amongſt his wives and concubines, 
wearing women's cloaths, that he might not be 
dſtinguiſhed from them. His effeminacy raiſed 
againft him Arſaces, governor of the province of 
Media. Sardanapalus defeated this rebel in ſeveral 
actions; but his army being in its turn defeated, 
he left the command of it to his brother, who was 
beaten in two battles, and intirely cut to pieces in 
a third. This ſeries of misfortunes induced Sar- 
danapalus to reſolve on ſhutting himſelf up in Ni- 
neveh, wherein he reſiſted, for three years, the 
attacks of the conſpirators, who laid ſiege to that 
= city, 
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city. But at length a prodigious fall of rain pro- 
_ ducing an overflow of the river, which carried 
away a great part of the walls, Sardanapalus, de- 
ſpairing of being able any longer to oppoſe them, 


| cauſed a magnificent pile to be erected in the mig 


of his palace, in which he burnt himſelf, His 
wives, his concubines, and all his riches. - -- 

(e) The ſon of David, by Bathſheba, the wife 
of Uriah. No man — — on 
the throne by a larger ſhare of wiſdom, or by a 
greater number of follies. So much as the begin- 
ning of his reign was glorious and admirable, ſo 
much was the latter part of it ſnameful and infa- 
mous. He carried his paſſion for women to ſuch 
an exceſs as no man had ever done before him, 
nor none has ever done ſince, having had ſeven 
hundred wives, who all enjoyed the title of queen, 
and three hundred concubines. His connexion 


with them drew him into apoſtacy; inſomuch 


that he worſhipped their idols, cauſed temples to 
be built for them, and inſtituted ſacrinces to them. 
He left an example of incontinence to all the 
prinees of the Eaſt, which they have ſince pretty 
Cloſely followed, in the multitude -of women 
wherewith their ſeraglios are filled. After this, 
what great reaſon have we to make our boaſt of 
the extent of human wiſdom, of which this prince 
is ſaid to have been the moſt perfect pattern 

(d) M. Aurelius Antoninus Verus, ſurnamed 
Heliogabalus, from his having been prieſt of the 
ſun amongſt the Phœnicians. He ſucceeded the 


emperor Macrinus, who had been depoſed by the 


ſoldiery. 
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ſoldiery. This young prince ſtained his character 
with ſuch crimes and 5 he was 


uring ſome- 
what leſs than four years and three months which 
he held the empire, he married four wives, and eſta- 
bliſhed a ſenate of women ; ; of whom he made his 
mother preſident. His crimes, his debauchery, 
his luxury and extravagance, forced even the o_ 
diers of his own guard t to revolt againſt him, and 
wy both him and his mother. The people drag- 
their bodies through the ſtreets of Rome, 
en threw them into a bog-houſe, and after that 
into the Tiber. This emperor was not above 
twenty years of age when he was aflaſfinated ; 
and yet in that very ſhort life he had committed 


ſuch a multitude of crimes, of every ſort ima- 
ginable, as even the bare relation of could not be 


an without horror. 
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CHAP. XIX. 1 


Whimfica diverſity in the other py 
of dreſs. 


UT now- let us return to 5 W 
appearance which is preſented to us in 
HELL, from the different habits of thoſe 
who reſide there. You will find amongft 
them ſome of all kinds of faſhions, every 
one more ridiculous than the other: Some 
wear them ſo tight and cloſe, that they are 
ſcarcely able to — within them; others; 
on the contrary, have them made ſo wide 
and looſe; that they would eafily contain 
three or four ſuch bodies as theirs ; whilſt 
others again have them cut and ſlaſhed-in 
ſuch a manner, that you would rather think: 
they were wrapped up in a net than in'a 
ſuit of cloaths. One ſet wear their ſleeves 
ſo ſtraight, that they can ſcarce get their: 
arms into them without the utmoſt difi- 
culty ; and others make them fo wide, that 
| their 
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their whole bodies, were they ever ſo big, 
might be put through them. Laſtly, there 
are ſome perſons ſo ſtrangely extravagant, 
that, deſirous, one would imagine, of paſ- 


ſing for monſters, they cauſe their cloaths 


to be made with two pair of ſleeves; _ 


whereof they throw one. pair behind them, 
and which, fluttering at their backs, gives 
them the appearance of ſo many crows or 
wild geeſe, juſt ready to take wing ; the 
whole garniſhed with ſuch an immenſe quan- 
tity of ribbons, that one of their ſuits 
might almoſt furniſh out an ban 


ſhop. 


thin materials, as ſcarcely even to hide what 


nature and modeſty enjoin us to conceal z 
whilſt of the former, ſome are fo large and 


ſpacious, that they might, on occaſion, 
*.Yor. II. K ſerve 


The ſame extravagance appears in ihe 
faſhions of breeches ; ſome of which come 
down quite to the heels, and others do not 
even reach the knees; of the latter ſort, 
ſome are alſo ſo narrow, and made of ſuch 


| [ 230] 
| kree for fail to a little veſſel, Add to 
this, that the rich frequently load them 
with ſuch z profuſion of gold, filver, and 
gems, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh even the ſmalleſt pattern of _—_— 
ginal ſtuff they are made of. | 
A like motley mixture of fancy is to he 
Wen in the ſtockings alſo: not only in the 
colours, and fubſtance of their materials, 
but likewiſe in the manner of wearing 
them: ſome garter them above the knee, 
ethers below it: one takes the greateſt care 
imaginable that they are drawn up ſo tight, 
as not the fmalleſt wrinkle may appear; 
whilſt another, to ſhew an air of negli- 
gence, lets them fall down almoſt about 
his heels; whilft a third wears two or three 
pairs of different colours, one over another; 
and that they may the eaſier be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, rolls them and ties them up at differ- 
ent heights, adorning each one of theſe | 
ſeveral ſtages with different knots of rib- 
bon, in ſuch a manner, that yo meighs 
- well 
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well miſtake him, with his legs thus gar= 


niſhed, for a MERCURY juſt ready to ſet 
out upon his flight, to execute the orders 


of his father Jupiter. 


© Nay, not even the coverings of the feet 
are below our taking notice of, as objects 


worthy of curioſity in HzLt. In the firſt 
"rank may be ſeen thoſe conſecrated ſlippers 
of the popes, enriched with gold embroi- 
dery; which were, whilſt in this world, an 


object of the veneration of kings and prin- 


ces, and of the mightieſt lords, who have 


eſteemed it as the higheſt honour, if theſe 


moſt holy fathers would permit them only 


to kiſs them with the moſt profound re- 


ſpect. Next to theſe holy ſlippers come 
the ſandals, ſhoes, and other foot-dreffes 


of empreſſes, of queens, and princeſſes 
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= „The poets * n the office 
of meſſenger to the gods, have alſo beſtowed 
wings on him, which he fixes to his feet when- 


| ever: he has any meſſage to execute on earth, | 
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und laſtly, of our ladies of the preſent 


age, which are no leſs brilliant or magni- 
ficent. In the faſhion of theſe laſt there 
is one thing, no doubt prodigiouſly in- 
ſtructive, to be obſerved; which is, that 


from a due conſideration and reſpect, a re- 


verential regard to the Earth, our common 
mother, and from the apprehenſions they 
are under of loading her too heavily, they 
touch her only with the ſmall tip of the 
foot; all the reſt of the body bearing only: 
on one heel of wood extremely light, thin, 
and peaked, which only, as it were, grazes 
along her ſurface. There alſo you ſee an- 
other kind, called pattens, invented for the 
ſake of. certain women, who, conſcious of 
being ſomewhat ſhort, have had the inge- 
nuity to find out a ſecret for doing what 
appeared impoſſible to the Saviour of the 
world; I mean, the adding five or (ix, and 
even ſometimes ten or twelve inches to their 
little height, by giving that addition to 
their foot-atrire. - This folly, which they 

ran 
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ran into on Earth, has alſo followed chem 


to the infernal regions; where, lifted up 
upon this kind of ſtilts, they ſtill afford 
diverſian to thoſe who ſee. them 1 in 
this manner. EN 1 70 

The * entertainment it is l 
hopping about and waddling like pies or 
water-wagtails, the Chindſe ladies, who, 
to preſerve their feet to an amazing little- 
neſs, cauſe them to be broke and bent back 
in tendereſt infancy: a folly, for which, at 
every ſtep they take, they pay the tribute 
of a ſevere and painful penitence; but 
which, however, does not prevent their 
imitating, in this reſpect, the abſurdity of 
their mothers, as ſoon as ever * them- 


ſelves become ſuch. 


In another place you may re ai 
— having in this world been ſilly enough 
to wear ſhoes intirely cut down: before, give 


way to the ſame folly, when they get below 
ſtairs: indeed they allege in vindication of 


Wan that this way of being ſhod ap- 
ow 1 pears 


1 412 


Pears to them a very pretty faſhion, that it 
is alſo a very uſeful and convenient one, 


on the account of moderating and cooling, 
in ſome meaſure, the burning heat of the 
infernal gout, which they are tormented 
with from time to time. Others, on the 


contrary, who have improved upon the 


faſhions of their own age, wear them with 


latches of ſuch an height, as almoſt cover 


half their legs, and which they ornament 
with monſtrous tufts of roſes, which give 
chem greatly the air of rough-footed pi- 
geons. Laſtly, you ſhall ſee ſome, who, 


although they were never on horſeback in 
their lives, or ever took any journey, but 
this to HELL, yet always wore on Earth, 


and ſtill continue to do the ſame in HxLL, a 
large pair of jack- boots, garniſhed with long 
ſpurs, which, frequently entangling with 
their legs as they are walking, trip them 


up, and ſometimes bring them, with their 
noſes, to the ground. Now I can only 
aſk . Whether ſuch ſights as theſe, ſo 


truly 
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truly comical, and which coſt nothing but 
the pains of looking at, muſt not afford an 
infinite amuſement? and whether there is 


any thing above which can come near it? 


And now, after having thus run through 


and deſcribed, as we have done, every 
thing that HELL contains of pompous, of 
curious, and of entertaining, let us now 


Proceed to inquire into its form of govern- 


ment, its conſtitution, and the 9584 regu- 
lations which are maintained in it: and this 


| ſhall be the ſubject of my Third and Laſt 


Pakr. 


END of the Sgzcond ParT. 
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S 
What kind of government prevails in 
HELL. 


* WT has long been a matter of apa 

I (nor has the point yet been brought to 

a perfect determination) what form of 

government is beſt and moſt advantageous 

for any nation, and for the people whereof 
| it 
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i. is compoſed. Some have declared them; 
ſelves for a Democracy; others have ſtood 
up for an Ariſtocracy; and others again 
have maintained a Monarchy to be the 
beſt. Yer, although every one of theſe 
Opinions has its partiſans, and every one of 
them has alſo been ſupported with very 
ſtrong and forcible arguments, it muſt ne- 
vertheleſs appear evident, that Monarchy 
has greatly the advantage of the other 
two; in the firſt place, becauſe it is that 
which God himſelf has ever followed, and 
Kill does purſue in the government of the 


univer1.*: whereof he has always been, and. 


always w.'l continue to be, as long as it 
Kabfiits, the chief and only monarch ; for 
which reaſon he is named, in the Sacred 
Writings, the Logp of Loxps, King of 
| Rinss, and Rl ER of Prices: ſeeond- 
Ip, becauſe this kind of government Is the 
moſt natural, as appears very plainly from 
the example of the bees, to whom nature 


r has taught it: and in the third and 
| laſt 
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Jaſt place, berauſe the four great empires 
which ſucceeded one another in the world, 
And ſubſiſted in it for near two thouſand 
years, all adopted and followed a monar- 
: chital form of government. 
Now, as all theſe facts are moſt mdiſpu- 
; cably true, it is alſo no leſs certain, that 
the government of the infernal empire is 
alſo a monarchy : the firſt proof I ſhall 
Here produce of it, is, that LelrER, who, 
As you know very well, waz, whilſt in Hea- 
ven, before his fall, the prince of angels, 
| has preſerved in HELL the fame authority 

over them, exerting in that place an ab- 
ſolute and deſpotic power, not only over 
thoſe rebellious and unfortunate ſpirits, but 
alſo over all thoſe who dwell there with 
them. For which reaſon the Scriptures have 
| given him the magnificent titles and appel- 
_ lations of BEELZEBUB® z Which means 
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* Matt. ch. xii. ver. 24. _ 
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L 40 
Kino, Princs, or Sovertich of FFIEs 
dat is to ſay, of angels and of ſouls, which; 
| after death, are as light as flies: that of che 
PRIxcE or THE DEVIIs , and of the 
Pow (or ſovereignty) of darkneſs +, 
whoſe empire Gop himſelf has yolks of as. 
a real KincDom 4. . 
Moreover, let us reflect 1 ' > Hires 
on the detail which 1 have made above, and 
which I am now proceeding: to continue, 
and we ſhall readily agree, and without 
any difficulty, that there was never in the. 
world a kingdom better governed, N 
fully peopled, nor conducted with mo 
regularity, and conſequently no one more 
Powerful or flouriſhing than this. For it 
is doubtleſs owing to the multitude of its 
ſubjects, and the regularity of its govern- 
; AN that every nation is indebted. for its 
£ © þ 00 
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ſtrength and power, Heroes of alt kinds; 
doctors and learned men in every facuky; 
artiſts, tradeſmen, and manufacturers of 
every ſort; nothing, in ſhort, is this 
| _— deficient in, of all that can an. 


erful ** flouriſn. 
enueeevassecee et; 
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i 1 | 
FJ HO, for example, can doubt in the 
->F, leaſt that there are in this place a 
prodigious number of very ſkilful and pro- 
found divines; at the head of whom is that 
famous apoſtle ſurnamed IscarioT, who 
received his inſtructions, as did all his fel- 
low diſciples, in the immediate ſchool of 
our Saviour himſelf? Next to him is to. be 
{een the celebrated Simon, ſurnamed Ma- 
sus; and at his left, that no leſs renowned 
rare ALEXANDER VI. (a); who, having 

| made 
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made money of every thing on earth, and 


even fold Heaven itſelf, without reſerving 


foul, and finding; at his dearh that he had 
no other retreat, took, as many of his pre- 


deceſſors had done before him, the high 
road to HELL, where he was received with 
open arms. RS: nnn 

In the retinue of theſe worthy and illuſ- 
trious chiefs are to be ſeen a prodigious 


ſwarm of learned churchmen and zealods 


preachers of every order, excepting that of 
St. Francis; and this exception 1 make on 


the inconteſtible and not to be ſuſpected 


teſtimonial of one of their young noviciates, 
who having been, in a trance, conveyed to 

HEILI, aſſured us, on his return, that he 
did not ſee there one ſingle churchman of 
their order. This was the very learned and 
moſt diſintereſted father Sxpul us, himſelf 
a Franciſcan monk, who, in one of his 


books, relates this marvelous adventure, 


which I leave to the pious — of” "9p 


readers. In 
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In Her then, all theſe Mos r LEtanntty 


perſonages, to whom Lueirzx gives great. 


appointments (for in the other world, no 
more than in ours, will this fort of people 
do any thing for nothing; beſides that, as 


they are the firmeſt ſupporters of his empire, 


it is but juſt that they ſhould be well paid): 


there, I ſay, all theſe Doc riss iu, in their 


learned aſſemblies, and in their public lec- 
tures, diſcuſs all thoſe affairs and queſtions 
-which are. of the greateſt importance in the 
religion of Hers : for example; Whether 
it is not allowable to make uſe of equivo- 
cations ?—to aſſaſſinate our neighbours, and 
even kings themſelves ? Whether the popes. 
are not ſuperior to general councils, 
however œcumenical? Whether they have 
not an abſolute authority over all the tem- 
Poral good things of this world? Whether 
they have not a right to give and take away 


kingdoms and empires at their pleaſure? 


* 


And laſtly, Whether they have not an in- 
tire and unlimited power of „ and 
| dil- 


W 


44] 
diſannulling all treaties of peace entered 
into for the ſake of religion (b)? 


In their hours of recreation, theſe cheolo- | 


giſts diſpute amongſt themſelves, by way 
of paſtime, on the following grave and in- 
tereſting queſtions; viz. Whether or not 
the Virgin Mazy was conceived in origi- 
nal fin? What is the true efficient/cauſe of 
converſion ? In which of his two natures, 


Jzsvs Cnr1sT became our Mediator? 
Whether his deſcent into HELL can be 


proved by the Scriptures ? Whether pre- | 
deſtination is the conſequence of a preſci- 


ence of the merits of man? Whether the 
juſt can be aſſured of ſalvation, and of the 
aſſiſtance of divine grace? And a thouſand 


other pretty queſtions of this kind ; the ex- 


amination and diſcuſſion of which had been 


the employment of their whole lives here 
on earth; but which they had never been 
able to agree, or even come to any deter- E 
mination about. Here, however, they. 


flatter themſelves they ſhall be able to bring 


"them 
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them to a concluſion ; at leaſt they are 
well aſſured, that they want not time, in 
this place, to inveſtigate them N at 
their r 
Next to theſe learned and vrofbund . 


vines, come the grave and ſubtile doctors 
of the ſchools; the AL BER Tus Maonus's 


(eh. the ALEXANDER De ALrS'S (d), the 
Duxs Scorus's (e), the Ocxnams (f), the 
Maxcitivs' s (g), the Brkrs (h), the Mo- 


LINA s (i), the BELLARMINES (k), and i in- 
numerable more of the ſame ſtamp: all 


perſons who were of infinite ſervice to Lu- 


CIFER whilſt on Earth, and who ſtill con- 
tinue, in Herr, to publiſh the ſame doc- 


: trines which they incu leated in 1 their life 
times 


3 


Near to the d el of this fore. 
going are to be found the doctors of the 
evangelic and reformed church; who, hav- 
ing been accuſtomed during their lives o 
ſl ubordination, and conftrained by govern- 

ment to keep within the narrow bounds 'of 


1 Vo L. II. their 
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their miniſtry, took not the liberty, whilſt 

on Earth, and much. leſs dare they do it in 

HELL, to treat on theſe dangerous queſ- 
tions, which the ſpirit of pride, of curio- 

ſity, of dominion, and of independency, 

ſuggeſted to others; yet till the thirſt of 
diſputation and argument, which they are 
no leſs influenced by, has made them raiſe 

up. others full as intricate, and. at the 
ſame time of not much better conſequence. 
Of this kind are the controverſies. they 
maintain with. one another on original ſin 
on the power of free-will ; on the univerſal 
election of mankind ; on the perſeverance of 
faints ; on the neceſſity or inutility of good 
works with reſpect to ſalvation ;, nay, even 
on God himſelf; viz. W hether he is not 
the cauſe of all the ſins which. are commit- 

ted upon earth, at leaſt of thoſe of chance? 

and an infinity of other queſtions, of the 
like kind, on which they could never agree 
in this world, and will do ſo ſtill leſs in che 
next. | 


Fram 
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From the whole of this detail then, it 
reſults, that if any one would be inſtructed . 
in the real doctrines which will lead him 
to Heaven, he muſt not make his applica- 
tion to theſe perſons, and ſtill leſs ought he 
to imitate them in the conduct he obſerves . 
them purſue in life. In ſhort, when we - 
reflect ever ſo little on the latter of thoſe - 
particulars, we ſhall be apt to compare them 
all to thoſe bells which call devout people 
to prayers, but which always remain them- 
ſelves in the belfry, without taking the leaſt 
part in this pious and holy exerciſe : or, 
like thoſe handſome figns which we ſee at 
the doors of great inns and taverns, which 
invite you to walk in, by promiſing you all 
kinds of ſatisfaction, entertainment, and 
accommodation within doors, but which 
never ſtir one ſingle ſtep themſelves ; they 
are contented with ſtaying at the door, ta- 
citly telling you it is too expenſive for 
them; and that they do not chuſe to pur- 
: 24 hho chaſe, 
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chaſe, at ſo dear a rate, thoſe things which 
they thus advertiſe and promiſe others. 
Next to theſe venerable perſonages are 
placed the antient doctors of the Hebrew 
nation, their PRARISEES and ScrIBES, their 
RABBINS, and their doctors of the law: a 
ſet of men who formerly held the firſt ranks 
in LucirR's academies; but who long 
ſince have been obliged, by the peculiar 
mandate of that monarch, to give prece- 
dence to the Chriſtian doctors; from whom 
he has received more ſignal ſervices. © 

In their retinue march the PoxTirrs, 
the FLamins, the ARvusPices of antiefit 
Rome; the Pr1zsTs of antient Greece; 
the Britiſh DRulps; the MurT1's and the 
Imans of the Turks; the DERvISES and 
MovLass of the Perſians; the Boxnzas, 
BRAMINSs, TAaLaPoins and TixIMIMPIS of 
the Indians; the HoxioNs of the Chineſe ; 
and every other claſs of mortals bred to the 
cultivation of different religions. There, all 
theſe grave and venerable men, all pretty 
| nearly 
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nearly equal in their fund of real know- 
lege, ſpend all their days and nights in 
commenting, paraphraſing, interpreting, 
gloſſing, explaining, unfolding, collating, 
and puzzling, ſome of them the oracles of 
their Syp1Ls (I); others their ALcoran 
(m); and every one of them, in ſhort, ſome 
ſacred and divine book, wherein they reſt 
their faith, and ſeek the fundamentals of 
religion. For were you but to hear them, 
and take their own words for it, each ſeve- 
ral doctrine came itſelf from Heaven, as 
well as did the books it is contained in; 
each laughs at the belief of the other, and 
holds his own to be the only true one; 
each damns the other with mutual fincerity, 
and charitably gives him to ten thouſand 
devils. They ſquabble and diſpute amongſt 
«themſelves with all the vehemence ima- 
ginable: for the ſame ſpirit which ſtirred 
up all theſe people whilſt on earth, now 
actuates them there with ſo much violence, 
: tine We may truly ſay there reigns, in their 
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aſſembly, a chaos and confuſion, which 
that of all the labourers who built the tower 
of Babel, even when firſt their language 
was confounded, could never equal; which 
is no little recreation to thoſe whom curioſity 
draws round them, and who go back always 
much better pleaſed than edified. So much 
then for divinity. 

Next, with regard to 1 and 
doctors in utroque; as there can poſſibly be 
no employment for them in Heaven (where 
all the inhabitants live in a perfect union, 
and where there is no other law ſubſiſting, 
but the ſupreme and everlaſting Will of that 
Eternal Being, who there has made and 
fired his habitation) theſe gentlemen, that 
they may not be idle, nor ſuffer ſo many 
talents, and ſuch a depth of uſeleſs knowlege, 
to be loſt, have ever taken, and ſtill ever take, 
the road to HELL; where I leave you your- 
ſelf to judge if they can want employment. 
In ſhort, as it is the ſeat of crimes and cri- 
minals, it is moſt rational to conclude there 
| muſt 


HIS | 
muſt be, daily, diverſity of cauſes to exa- 
mine, variety of proceſſes to terminate, and 
numberleſs culprits to condemn. Whence 

too it follows, that there muſt be great 
occaſion for judges, counſellors, ſolicitors, 
attornies, clerks, ſerjeants, and bum-bailiffs, 
For which reaſon, beſides thoſe who have 
been reſidents of the place for thouſands 
of years, they daily ſee arrive hundreds of 
new ones; who, after having robbed, plun- 
dered, pillaged, and fattened themſelves 
above ſtairs, at the coſt of their clients, f 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, come 
down to get freſh buſineſs in HELL, and 
exerciſe the ſame rare talents there, There 
you ſee an UL IAN (n), a ParIxIAx, a 
'TREBONIAN (o), a BARTHOLUS (ph a Cu- 
Jas (q), a TaR DIES (r), and an infinity 
of others, whoſe names alone would be 
ſufficient to fill many volumes. 


LS: Norks. 
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(a) Nothing can be more ſhocking than the 5 

Bed which all the beſt writers give us of this £ 

o gained the ſacred chair towards the c 

= + Sex of the XVth Century. A ſample of ' 

his character is given us in the following 50 | 1 

which was made on him by paragon one of the 

moſt celebrated poets of that time. . 1 

Fortaſſe neſcis cujus hic tumulus et?! | 

Adſta, viator, ni piget. Ai 1 

| Titulum quem Alexandri vides, hel 7 "4 = 
Magni eſt, ſed hujus qui, modo, Fro 
Libidinoſa ſanguinis captus ſiti, ne 

Tot civitates inclitas, £130 


Tot regna vertit, tot duces letho dedit, 

Natos ut impleat ſuos. {3 Bed 
Orbem rapinis, ferro & igne funditus 5 
| Voaſtavit, hauſit, eruit. 

ana jura, nec minus celeſtia, 

Ipſoſque ſuſtulit Deos, | 

Ut ſcilicet liceret (heu ſcelus I) patri 
Natæ ſinum permingere, 
Nec execrandis abſtinere nuptiis 
Timore ſublato ſemel; Ss 
Et tamen in urbe Romuli hic vel . 
Præſidet annis pontifex, 27 40 
I nunc Nerones vel Caligulas nomina, ©? 
Turpes vel Heliogabalos. 238 
Hoc fat, Viator; reliqua non ſinit pudor: : 
Tu ſuſpicare, & ambula. * 
is 


&-. 3 

His death, which involuntarily was an act of 
his own, was the laſt of his crimes, and the com- 
mencement of his puniſhment for the reſt. It 
happened thus: this wretch and Cæſar Borgia, 
one of his ſons, having determined to poiſon ſome 
cardinals at a country ſeat of cardinal Adrian Cor- 
neto, who was himſelf to have been one of the 
number. Alexander VI. went thither to ſupper, 
with a very large company ; precedent to which, 
his ſon had given to one of his people a bottle of 
poiſoned wine, with orders to ſerve it to nobody 
but — - he ſhould direct. It was then the 
month of Auguſt, and the „coming in ve 
hot, called — drink: he 4 ſervant — — bal 
brought the poiſoned wine, had given it in charge to 
another of the domeſtics, who knowing nothing of 
the matter, ſerved it to the pope and his fon, who 
had alſo called for wine : ſcarce had they ſwallowed 
it, than they both began to feel the effects of it 
very violently. Cæſar being put into the belly of 
a mule, which was killed and opened on the ſpot, 
unfortunately recovered ; but the pope his father 
died of it immediately, at ſeventy-two years of age, 
on the eighteenth of Auguſt, 1503, after having 
filled the chair eleven years and three days. 

(b) All theſe queſtions, and many more of the 
ſame nature, may be found diſperſed in the books 


of the theologiſts and caſuiſts of the two laſt cen- | 


turies, who almoſt univerſally decide in the af- 
brmative with regard to them all. 


(c) A 
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20 800 A German dominican, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, and paſſed at that time for 
a prodigy of genius and learning, which obtained 
him the name of the Great. In 1651, a friar of 
his order, named Petrius Jammius, printed all the 
works of Albertus in twenty-one volumes in fo- 
lio. But the publication of all theſe writings, in an 
age ſo enli ghtened as that was, has greatly-lowered 
the high opinion the world had conceived of him: 
for in ſhort, was any one to take the trouble of 
colleQing together only what was really valuable 
in this enormous collection, rejecting all the verboſe 
inſignificancy wherewith the reſt is loaded, it 
might all be comprehended in one very ſmall vo- 
lume; which occaſioned the learned and judicious 
abbe Pier: in one of his excellent diſcourſes on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, to ſay, That he could ſee 
nothing Great in Albertus, but the Great um 
of his Works. 

(d) This ſcholaſtic writer, who was een 
in his time the IRREFRAGABLE DocToR, and the 
FouxrAINx or LIE, was an Engliſhman, and a 
cordelier. Having, as it ſaid, engaged himſelf 
to refuſe nothing that was aſked- of him in tho 
name of the Virgin Mary, for whom he had the 
higheſt devotion, the cordeliers of his country, 
who had heard of this oath, intreated him, by 
that ſacred name, to enter himſelf into their body, 
which he inſtantly agreed to, in the year 1222, and 
had afterwards the honour to have for a diſciple: St. 
Bonaventura, alſo a friar of the ſame order. He 
was — ed by pope Alexander IV. to 1 A 
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Commentary on the Sentences of PierreLombard, 


biſhop of Paris; and alſo a Summary of ſchool 
divinity, which was extremely ſubtile. He com- 


poſed alſo many other works which did not ap- 


pear ;- but his Summary gives no great cauſe to la- 
ment the leſs of them. He died at Paris, in the 
year 1244, and was buried there, in the convent 


of that order, where his monument is yet to be 


(le) Another cordelier, who acquired the title 
in his- life-time of the $UBTILE DocToR. His 
name was Johannes Duns, and was called Scotus, 
from being a Scotſman. He died at Cologne, 
1308, aged about thirty-fve years. It is to this 
monk the church of Rome ſtands indebted for the 


doctrine of Immaculate Conception; which he 


broached, not as a principle, but onlyas an opinion. 


It is well known how great a progreſs that opinion 


has made ſince the death of its inventor. All this 


man's works have been publiſhed in twelve vo- 


lumes, folio, by his brethren; the only perſons, I 


believe, who read them. | 


(f) William Ockham, another cordelier, | 
country an Engliſhman, and a diſciple of the fore- 


going. He lived in the fourteenth century, and 
was ſurnamed by his cotemporaries the invincible }. 
Doctor, the ſingular Doctor, and the venerable - 


Maſter. - He was chief of a ſet, who maintained 
that Chriſt and his diſciples poſſeſſed nothing, ei- 


ther in common, or in particular; which gave 


riſe to that pleaſant queſtion, Whether the pro- 


petty of the bread and wine which theſe monks 
= con- 
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conſumed according to cuſtom, belonged to them, 
or whether they had only the bare uſe of them-? 
This queſtion, truly comical, and worthy of the 
*Wenefs and genius of the monks, buſied them a 
long time, and occaſioned thouſands of writings. 
This important affair, however, could not be de- 
termined without the interpoſition of the holy ſee. 
Pope Nicolas III. who had himſelf been a corde- 
lier, found means to enrich them, without break - 
ing through their rule of poſſeſſing no property; 
but decided it, that they ſhould enjoy the uſe of 
Whatever was —— on them, — that the 
property of it ſhould be veſted in the church of 
Rome; by which means, he, under the name of 
the church of Rome, gave them infinite poſ- 
ſeſſions. But, John X wh his ſucceſſor, who had 
not the fame regard for that order, repealed that 
bull by two oppoſite ones. Ockham died in 1347, 
leaving, as uſual, many works behind him, which 
_ ſince frequently enriched the ene. 


ops. 

(g) A Fleming; canon and treaſurer of the 
church of St. Andrew, at Cologne: he lived in 
the fourteenth century, and died in 1394, ing 
many works behind him. 

(h) A German, who jved 4 in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He taught divinity in the duchy of Wir- 


temberg; died in 1495; and amongſt his other | 


works, left four books of commentaries on the 
— of Pierre Lombard; * were the 
Bible of chat time. 
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(i) A jeſuit, by birth a Spaniard, He entered 


into this order in 1553, taught divinity for twenty 
years at Evora in Portugal, and died at Madrid 

1600. He left many works, the laſt of which, 
on the Agreement of Grace and Free-will, has 


excited troubles in the Romiſh church, which 
have already laſted above an hundred and fifty 
years, and probably may do ſo for as many more; 


ſince, according to eccleſiaſtical cuſtom, neither 
ſide will give ground to the other. 


(x) A controvertiſt of the ſixteenth century 3 


more ſufferable, and ſome what more rational than 
any of thoſe we have been ſpeaking of. He was 


nephew, by the mother's ſide, to pope Marcellus II. 
He was born at Montepulciana in Tuſcany. His 


genius and talents, added to his illuſtrious birth, 
raiſed him to the higheſt dignities in the church, 


having been cardinal and archbiſhop of Capua. 
He died on the ſeventeenth of September, 1621, 


in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age, and left be- 
hind him many treatiſes on controverſial points; 
ſome of which have been confuted by proteſtants, 


and ſome by catholics; ſome have been condemned 


and cried down by the parliaments of Paris, and 
ſome by the ſenate of Venice ; and laſtly, others 
have fallen intirely into oblivion, not being now 


(I) This is a name which antiquity has given 


to certain pretended propheteſles, for whom they 
had the greateſt veneration, and whoſe wiitings 
were looked upon as ſacred, and dictated by Hea- 
ven itſelf. They counted twelve of them, whole . 


oracles 
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oracles were ever conſulted on any great calamity, 
or the happenin of any extraordinary event 
(m) This is * bible of the Mahometans; as 
indeed the name of Al-Koran, which they have 
given to this book, implics. Fo render it the more 
ſacred and more reſpectable, they pretend that it 


was not Mahomet, but God himſelf who had 


compoſed it from all eternity, and communicated 


it to that prophet, through the miniſtry of the 


arch-angel Gabriel, who brought it to him verſe 
by verſe, in different places, and at different 
times, during the fpace of three years. The high 
idea which the Jews have of the Old Teſtament, 
and the Chriſtians of the New, is nothing to that 
which the Mahometans have of their Alcoran, 
which they look on as containing every thing di- 
vine or holy, either in Heaven or on Earth; where- 
fore it is the object of their continual meditations 
and moſt fervent piety. Like the Jews, they have 
almoſt always ſome ſentences of it in their mouths, 
and written in all the apartments of their Rowen, 
for the inftruction of each other. 

(n) A celebrated civilian. He was tutor, * 
afterwards ſecretary and miniſter to the emperor 
Alexander Severus, who raiſed him to the digni 
of prefect to the prætorite, which was the mo 
conſiderable at that time in the empire. His at- 
tachment to Paganiſm, which he profeſſed, gave 


him the moſt violent hatred to the Chriſtians, 


whom he therefore cruelly perſecuted. He was 
killed by the ſoldiers of the Prætorian guard, in 
the year 226 of the Chriſtian æra. 


(o) Another 
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themſelves. Ile perfected himſelf in the Greek 
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(o) Another excellent lawyer: he lived under 
the emperor Juſtinian, who made great uſe of his 
aſſiſtance in the compilement of that code, or 
collection of laws, which ſtill goes under the 
name of that emperor. Hiſtorians commend him 
as a man of profound learning and indefatigable 
induſtry, but all tax him with avarice. So that the 


people, no longer able to bear his extortions, got 
him baniſhed by the emperor. He was, however, 


ſoon after recalled, and had always a very con- 


ſiderable influence over the mind of that prince. 


His love of money, it is ſaid, induced him to 
make and unmake laws, and to ſell juſtice, whilſt 
he covered this failing under an apparent ſhare of 


probity, and the exalted reputation which his 


great depth of knowlege had procured him. 
(p) Another civilian, born in 1300 at Saſſo- 
ferrato in Ombria. He taught the law at Bologna, 


and all the celebrated univerſities in Italy, and 


acquired ſuch reputation, that he was flocked to- 
from all parts of that country. His attachment 
to ſtudy and labour were ſo great, that nothing 


could force him from them. To this attachment 


we are indebted ſor the excellent works which he 
has left behind him. He died at the age of fifty-five. 

(q) The Coriphzus of all the French lawyers, 
and perhaps of all Europe; he was born at Thou- 
louſe, in 1520, from among the dregs of the 
people; but ſoon enobled the obſcurity of his 
birth by his amazing qualifications. He was one 
of theſe happy geniuſes who learn every thing of 


and 
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and Latin languages, and in all the branches of 
polite literature, without any aſſiſtance. To him- 
ſelf alſo he was indebted for the deep knowlege 
he acquired of the Roman laws; in which he is 
to this day looked on, through all Europe, as 
an oracle. His numerous works, which are in 
every hand, and are the admiration of every civi- 
han, are the monuments and titles wherewith he 
has immortalized his name. He died in the year 
I590, and the ſeventieth of his life. All the co- 
temporary writers of this great man have given 
him the commendations which his memory ſo 
juſtly deſerves. 5101 
(r) Lieutenant-Criminal of Paris. He was re- 
markable for his avarice, which Boileau, in his 


tenth ſatire, has given us a fine picture of, and 


alſo recorded his life and tragical end. He and his 
wife were both murdered in their own houſe, b 
the perſons who got in with an intention to 5 
him, which, however, they were not able to com- 
plete, the doors of the apartment cloſing with 
ſecret ſprings, unknown to any but the deceaſed; 
by which means they were taken, and ſoon after 
received the reward of their crimes. 
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"Phyſicians, logicians, metaphyſicians, 
and moraliſts in HELL. | 


ITH reſpect to phyſic, the profeſ- 
ſors of it have a quarter peculiarly 


54 to themſelves in HELL, where they 


hold their aſſemblies; and are by no means 


leſs eſteemed than the foregoing gentlemen, 
5 by LuciFER; who is far from forgetful of 
the many obligations he lies under to them. 
For is it not to the phyſician, he ſtands in- 
debted for more than one half of his ſub- 
jects, who are diſpatched to him from this 
upper world? For which reaſon, the names 
of EScULAPIus (a), PopaLIRus, and Ma- 


CHAON (b), HippocRaTEs (c), ERas1s- 
TRATUS (d), GALEN (e), and AVICENNA 
(f), and all the other famous retailers of 
rhubarb, ſena, and caſſia, are as highly 


reſpected, and at the ſame time as much 


. 


dreaded, as that of LucirER himſelf. And 
Vol. II. M happy, 
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happy, no doubt, they eſteem themſelves. 
in having found ſo generous a prince, who: 
receives them with ſuch candour and marks. 
of favour in the midſt of their misfor- 


tunes: for, in ſhort, as they were formerly 


baniſhed out of Rome, and have been ſerv- 
ed tlie ſame ſauce in many other countries; 


as the exalted opinion and confidence which 
mankind heretofore uſed to place on their 
fkill and knowlege, are in theſe preſent. 
ages of the world conſiderably leſſened; 
and laſtly, as there can be nothing for them 
to do in Heaven, where there are neither 
patients nor diſeaſes; what muſt have be- 
come of them, Inither could they have 
gone, if HelF would not have received 


them ? 
Permit me now to introduce you to ano- 
ther department of the internal academy; 


and that is to the faculty of the arts; a de- 
_ partment which takes in polite literature, 


and all the branches of philoſophy x that 


is to lay, Lc&ic, Moratity, METa- 


PAYSICS,. 


— 
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PHYSICS, Physics, ASTRONOMY, and Cr1- 
Teils: for there is no one of the ſciences 
of this world which has not, there below, 


its teachers and profeſſors, who in the ſame 


manner, as they do above, engage in moſt 
bloody wars with each other (with the pen 


only, 1 mean) merely, as they fy, to avoid 


the ruſting in-idleneſs ; but rather, I ſhould 
_ Imagine, for the ſake of furniſhing : a Co- 
_MEDY to the damned, who find infinite 


entertainment in their diſputes. 
And, in reality, can there be any thing 


more truly laughable than the hearing 
theſe pedants diſputing, with the utmoſt 
vchemence and extravagance, on the dif- 


ferent figures, the different modes, and the 
different forms of a SyLLOOISM; panting 


and ſweating, till they groan again with 
the labour of reducing one in BaRoOco into 
BARALIPTON ; one in CAMESTRES into 


DAaRAPTI ; and one in BARBARA into Fnkr- 


..SESOMOROM'? To hear them arguing on 


the CATHEGORICS of ARISTOTLE, with the 


M 2 | _ lame 
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fame eagerneſs and heat of paſſion as the 
theologiſts do when they diſpute about 
their ſacraments; Whether there are really 
ſeven, ought to be two, or ſhould be none 
at alt? © Can there be any thing in the 


world more droll, than to obſerve them 
"tearing their lungs to pieces in defence of 
the pretended and unintelligible Jargon) of 
the REALITY OF THE Ex1STENCE or REa- 
so, of the UNIVERSALITY OF THE PART, 


of QuippiTIEs, of FORMALITIES, Cu- 


sALIrIESs, IpENTITIES, Por ENTIALI- 


TIES, INTENTIONALITIES, INDIVIDUALI- 
1es; of Ex1STENCE in general, and its 
feveral modifications; of DICIBLE BEIN, 
and of REAL ExX1STENTS; and a thouſand 


other ſuch old women's ſtories ; which em- 
ployed them during their whole lives, and 


wherewith they crammed the memories of 


their pupils, who underitood them no more 


than they themſelves did ? 5 
In another part, you will hear the me- 


| taphyſic ans On on the firſt princi- 


ples 


4s, 
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ples of MaTTzR ; on Moriox, Rxsr, 
and Vacuum, which, if it does exiſt in the 
general works of nature, is certainly not 
to be found in HELL, where, every thing is 
a Plenum. They alſo amuſe themſelves 
with difquifitions on thoſe revolutions and 
changes, whereto all things in this world 

are ſubject; although, on theſe occaſions, 
they cannot avoid ſometimes a reflection 
on that which they have themſelves under- 
gone; and crying out, with a groan, 


How chang*d our lot! O ſource of flow- 
ing tears | 


Where” snow that world, whoſe) joys alarm'd 
our fears? 


Tis loſt to us: and theſe She — below, 
At ev'ry ſtep give pangs of poignant Woe. 


At other periods, when their diſcourſes 
. happen to turn on time, and they call to 
mind that which they have till to paſs in 
Hel, they will, with all the pain their 
Hearts are capable of, exclaim, 


M 3 How 


| 
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How vain thoſe pleaſures, rio for ever 5 
paſt! 8 
How dread thoſe pains, which muſt for 
cover laſt 


4 

Theſe wiſe and ſerious, Sac too bole 
reflections, which they have frequent occa- 
ſion to make, are productive of very good. 
effects; for as many them in their life- times 
would not admit fire into the elementary 
region, and maintained, on that head, many 
very violent diſputes with thoſe philoſophers, 
who were of a contrary opinion, being now 


plunged up to the neck in that of Herr, 


they are forced to acknowlege, by the tor- 
ments which it occaſions to them, the - 
reality of that fire, whoſe exiſtence they 
had hitherto denied, 

The fame thing may alſo be ſaid of the 


 MoratisTs; who having argued all their 


lives on the virtues, vices, and SUMMUM 
BONUM, without being able to agree the 
point amongſt them (having now loſt that 
SUMMUM 


f 4 
[ 
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SUMMUM BONUM, of which they are for 
ever totally deprived) they acknowlege, al- 
though too late, that it can only conſiſt in 
the ineffable preſence, and everlaſting en- 
joyment of Gon.—So true is it that we 
ſcarcely ever know the reality, the merit, or 


* 


* 
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4a) Son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. 
The Pagans worſhiped him as the god of phyſic. 
He did indeed perform, by means of that art, 
which he learned from Chiron the centaur, ſo 
many extraordinary and wonderful cures, that it 
is ſaid, Jupiter, out of jealouſy, deſtroyed him 
with his thunder. Apollo, however, took him 
up into Heaven; and temples were built to him on 
(b) Two ſons of Eſculapius, who taught them 
phyſic. Homer in his Iliad makes mention of 
them; and it appears that Machaon died at the 
ſiege of Troy. 1 8 
1 7c) The prince of phyſicians. He was bon 

in the iſland of Coos, about 460 ante Chriſtum. 
He was deſcended from Eſculapius, by the father's 
| fide; and from Hercules, by the mother's ; and 
lived.to the age of one hundred and four years. He 


1681 
was the firſt who applied to the ſtudy of the hu- 


man frame, and gave precepts on medicine. He 
foretold a plague which happened in Illyria, and 
ſent his diſciples to attend thoſe who were ſeized 
by it. In gratitude for which, that nation paid 
him the ſame honours they had paid to his anceſ- 
tors Eſculapius and Hercules. The works of this 
learned man, which have been handed down to us, 
eſpecially his Aphoriſms and Prognoſtics, are, at 
this day, eſteemed as oracles by perſons the mold 
verſed in this ſcience. | 
(d) Another phyſician, grandſon and iſeiple: 
of Ariſtotle. He lived at the court of Seleucus. 
Nicanor, king of Syria, when his ſon Antiochus, 
who afterwards ſucceeded him, being attacked 
with a ſlow feyer which no one could find the 
cauſe of, Eraſiſtratus diſcovered that it was occa- 
ſtoned by the violence of a paſſion which he had 
conceived for Stratonice, one of his father's wives. 
That monarch, who tenderly loved his ſon, re- 


ſigned her to him; no doubt to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the young lady, who could not but be 
better ſatisfied with the ſon than the father. Era- 


ſiſtratus compoſed many works on phyſic, which 


are loſt. He died at a very great age, on 1 the 


taking hemlock. 


(e) Another Ki EEE phyſician, "20 was of 
Pergamus, and lived in the ſecond century, un- 


der the reizn of Marcus Antoninus, ſurnamed the 


| Philoſopher. Having applied himſelf to phyſic, he 


became ſo famous in that ſcience, that he exerciſed it 
with amazing ſucceſs in Italy and at Rome; whi- 


ther 


., 
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therhe was ſent for by the emperors Verus and An- 


toninus. Being of a very tender conſtitution, as 

he tells us himſelf in his writings, he lived in fo 
regular and temperate a manner, that he ſup- 
ported his natural infirmity, by this means, to a 

very great age; accorcing to ſome writers, to one 
hundred and forty years. This long life he em- 
ployed in compoling a great number of works on 
phyſic. It appears from the two books, in which 
he treats on his own writings, that there were two 
hundred volumes of them, which were copfumed 


in the burning of the temple of Peace, where 


he had depoſited them. The few that remain are 
in high eſtimation. He there teaches that method 
of practice, which _ phyſicians purſue to this 
day; and which, from him, is called Galenical., 
f) An Arabian. phyſician, who lived in the 
eleventh century. He made fo great a progreſs in 
all the ſciences he ſtudied, particularly in phyſic, 
that at eighteen years of age he practiſed it with 
ſucceſs; which gained him the confidence and 
friendſhip of the ſultan Cabous, whoſe phyſician 


he firſt was; and who finding him poſſeſſed of 


talents and genius for goyernment, made him his 
grand-vizir ; a poſt in which he acquitted himſelf 
extremely well. But, far different from Galen, 


he gave into exceſſes, which brought diſeaſes on 


him, of which he died in his fifty - ſixth year, 


about 1036. T'hoſe works of his, which we have 
remaining, ſhew how well verſed he was in the 


ſcience of phyſic. | 1-7 


„ 


CHAP. IV. 


Aſtronomers and aſtrologers i in HELL. 
The latter in no eſtimation there; 
and wherefore. 


S to ASTRONOMERS, it muſt be be- 
1 \ yond diſpute that they could find no 


place fitter for their purpoſes than HELL 


and that for many reaſons, which are dedu- | 
cible from their own principles. The firſt 

of them is, that, according both to their 
aſſurances and practice, the” beſt and moſt 
accurate aſtronomical obſervations, are thoſe 
which are made in the darkeſt places, and in 
thoſe the moſt approaching . towards the 
<entre of the earth. From the experience 
of which truth it is, that in all great and 
ꝓublic Obs ERYATORIEVõ, there is always ſome 
place very deep under ground, deſigned for 

the making obſervations in the day time. 
Now that HeLL is at the very centre itſelf 
of che Earth, and tat 4 it is alſo a place ex- 


tremely 
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tremely dark, are two inconteſtible truths 
which I have already ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated. From which it muſt follow, that 
theſe gentlemen cannot but look on them- 
ſelves extremely happy to be fixed in a 
place where they have an opportunity of 


bs making, with the utmoſt convenience and 


exactneſs, all kinds of aſtronomical 2 
vations. 

In that place they will be able to 8 
and determine with the greateſt accuracy, 
the magnitude, the motions, the number, 
and the figures of the ſtars; all which they 
hitherto know but little of: there they may 
procure a certainfy of how many diameters 
or ſemi-diameters, the Hzavens are diſtant 
from the Earth and from HELL: there 
they are properly ſtationed, and are poſſeſſed 
of the true means for diſcovering the truth or 
falſity of the Corzrnican ſyſtem (a); for 
if the Earth turns round, as the founder of 
that ſyſtem aſſures us it does, they, by being 
in the centre, cannot but become extremely 

ſenſible 


[ 172 ] 
ſenſible of the rapidity of that motion with 


which they muſt perceive the circumference 


of the terreſtrial globe revolving : there 
will they be better able to diſcover, than in 
any. place, whether the Moon is in reality'a 


world like this we live in; whether it in- 


deed has mountains, valleys, ſeas, lakes, 
and rivers ; woods, plains, and foreſts as in 
ours; and whether or not it is inhabited by 


men, beaſts, and other animals like thoſe 


upon the ſurface of our globe, as ſome 
famous aſtronomers have pretended to diſ- 
cover by the help of teleſcopes : there 
may they be able very plainly to ſee and 
diſtinguiſh, whether the ſtars move about 
in the heavens, like fiſhes in the ſeas, the 
lakes, and rivers; or whether, fixed like 


the ſpokes ina chariot- wheel, they are whirled 


round by their rapid motion: there may 


they ſee and know what ſhould be really 
thought of thoſe double and retrograde mo- 


tions of the planets from eaſt to weſt, and 


from weil to eaſt ; of all thoſe ſpheres and 


circles 
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2 circles which we imagine in the heavens, 
e that Zopiack, that EquaTor, and EcLI p- 
1 rie, thoſe Tropics, and thoſe PoLts» 
a both AxcTic and Ax TARC TI, thoſe CIR- 


"I CLES both ExcenTric and CONCENTRIC, 
, Hoxr1zons and MRI DIANS; together with 
n a thouſand other things moſt truly intereſt- 
y | ingand curious. Unfortunately, however, 
e | news has been brought from that country, 
le at leaſt as we are informed, that theſe very 
1 gentlemen themſelves, who, whilſt on earths 


re invented theſe fine doctrines of philoſoph 
d now laugh at them below ſtairs; where they 
at are ſolely buried in reflections on eternity, 
je by which they are far differently inan 
ce than by all theſe ſyſtems. | 

d Next to theſe LitzRaAT1 are to be found 


iy | thoſewho, during their lives, made profeſſion 
ly of JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY: thoſe drawers of 
0- horoſcopes, thoſe Prognoſticators of good or 
5d evil fortune, thoſe almanack-makers; in a 
iq | word, thoſe men who made atrade inthis world 
es of amuſing fools, of living and of growing 


rich 


— 
— 
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rich at their expence, by vending a number 
of impoſtures which they cannot help laugh- 


ing at amongſt themſelves (b). At the very 
head of this claſs of idle ſtory-tellers we 
muſt place thoſe who, deſirous of rendering 


even the Saviour of the world ſubject to 


their imaginary art, have taken on them to 


find written in the ſtars, not only his birth, 
but alſo all the ſacred myſteries of his lite. 
But it would be hard indeed, if this Kind 
of people ſhould be held now- a. days in the 
ſame rank of conſideration, or if the ſame 
degree of credulity was to be ſhewn -in 
HILL for them, and for their knowlege,. as 


| mankind formerly gave into here above. 


This art is not barely become ſuſpected 


there; but their pretended predictions are 
eſteemed. only as ſo. many falſhoods, Whoſe 
impoſition is thoroughly evinced, and whoſe 

- abſurdity is as univerſally laughed at. They 


are there made to know, that, as the revo- 


lution of the Platonic year is, as yet, very 


far from being complete, there is no kind 
of 


TIF 
of neceſſity for knowing either the exact 


number of the ſtars, or their preciſe ſua- 
tion in the Heavens, with any other view 
"than that of curiofity or improvement, or 


with reſpect to that admiration which ought 


to be paid to all the works of the creation. 


There are they taught, that the Heavens 


are replete with an infinite number of 


ſtars; which, from their extreme apparent 


ſmallneſs, not only are out of the ſphere 


of their theoretical ſcience, but even Eſcape 


the obſervation of the moſt accurate and 


laborious aſtronomers. Such, for a long, 


time, were "thoſe which form that broad 


and luminous band, that appears during 


the clear nights, in abſence of the moon; 
and which we diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Stalactery, or Milky- Way (d): that, 
beſides, there are, from time to time, new 
ones diſcovered, whilſt others diſappear, 
and never more are ſeen. In ſhort, when 
once they come to the infernal regions, they 
are convinced, that all the different aſpect 
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as 
of the planets, and all the influences, ma- 
lign and favourable, which they attribute 
to them, as to the lives or fortunes of man- 
kind (as if theſe enormous and inanimate 
maſſes could be ſuſceptible of love or ha- 
tred) are there conſidered in the light they 
merit; but as ſo many fables: and that the 
ſacred writings, whenever they take notice 
of the ſtars, which are the work of God's 
immediate hand, aſſure us, with regard to 
them, as well as with reſpect to all the reſt, 
that their Creator ſaw them, and they 
© were very good ;” nor have they from 
the moment of their firſt creation, met 
with a change, or altered in their courſes, 
In HE TL I theſe vain aſtrologers be- 
come convinced, of what, indeed, they 
muſt have known already, that their pre- 
dictions are all of the ſame tenor with that 
they made in 1554; when, on pretence 
that all the planets would be in conjunction 
in the ſign of Pi1sces (Aquarius might, 
perhaps, have better ſerved their purpoſe) 
they 
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they took upon them to foretel an almoſt 
univerſal deluge. A deluge which the 


leaſt appearance of has never yet been 


ſeen, or even the ſlighteſt ſymptom of it 


ever heard of. Here too they learn, that 


though amidſt the myriads of predictions 
they attempt, it muſt inevitably happen that 
ſome of trifling conſequence muſt come to 
paſs; .as in the aims taken by a thouſand 
archers, though all unſkilled, ſome one may 


hit the mark; yet notwithſtanding this, they 


are no leſs, nor are they leſs eſteemed, im- 
poſtors ; ; nor have they the leaſt right to 
inake exceptions to that general parallel, 


As great a liar as an almanack-maker or 


a caſter of nativitie.“ 


 NorTEes. 


(a) Nicolaus Copernicus, the founder of this 
| ſyſt em, was a very celebrated mathematician, phi- 
loſopher, aſtronomer, and phyſician of the Xth 
century. He was born at Thorn in Pruffia, where 
he N his ſtudies with phyſick and philoſophy, 
| N 2 which 


nn 

which he purſued with great ſucceſs, as he did 
alſo afterwards thoſe of aſtronomy and the other 
branches of the mathematics, In order to improve 
himſelf more fundamentally in theſe ſciences, and - 
to have an opportunity of conſulting the ableſt 
maſters of thoſe times, he took to travel; ftaid a 

eonliderabletime at. Bologna, and from thence went 
to Rome, where he profeſſed the mathematics. 
He then returned to his own country, where his 
uncle by the mother's fide, who was biſhop. o 
Varruia, gave him a prebendary.- Then it was 
that he publiſhed his ſyſtem of the world, which. 
was from the very firſt adopted and followed with... 
great eagerneſs by all the literati of that age, as it. 
has hitherto been by all the greateſt W 5 
who have lived ſince. According to that ſyſtem, 
which is certainly the moſt rational one of all 
thoſe which have ever appeared in regard to. 
the ceconomy. and order of this vaſt univerſe, the 
ſun, immoveable in his own place, and revolving 
only round his own axis (which he does in 27 
days) is fixed in the centre, and the ſeven planets 

revolve round him, deſcribing larger or leſſer orbits. 
in proportion to their diſtances from him ; of which 

the earth completes its revolution in three hundred 

fixty-five days and fix hours. Beſides this motion, 

Copernicus has given it another round its own axis, 
which it performs in twenty-four hours, and which. 
occaſions the change of day and night. Laſtly, he 

diſcovered a third motion in the earth, by which 
its axis ever continues in the ſame poſition. To- 
this motion is owing the happy alteration of — 

y an 


t 476 1 
ind the inequality of the days in different climates: 
This truly great mandied a natural _ notwith- 
ſtanding the decrees of the inquifition, whereby 
he was condemned, on the twenty-fourth of Mays 
I543, age d ſeventy y ears. | 
(b) 


a mere piece of quackery, was very much in vogue 


at the time our author wrote; but has pow ng. 
partiſans, excepting amongſt old women, the yul- 


, and the illiterate. 

(e) The Platonic year, or grand period of the 
Phroniſts, is a and? 1 A, of Kar thouſand 
years, in which thoſe philoſophers tell us the ſtars 
and planets will be found again in their firſt places, 
theit firſt order, and their rt diſpoſition, 

(d) It is called by the aſtronomers the Gala alaxy, 
ſrom a Greek TY which ſignifies the fame. It is 
22 82 Ke... of you which 
cannot be diſtin rceived, but b iſtance 
of the very beſt telckopes. | Fo 4 4 
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his pended ſcience, which is nothing but 
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CHAT. Y. 
Of critics, and their employment 3 in 
HELL. 


Otwithſtanding that the race of critics 


are, of all the inhabitants of HeLL, 


the worft paid, and the worſt accommo- 


dated in point of rank and ſituation, yet 


they are inceſſantly labouring, and that on 
ſubjects no leſs intricate and puzzling, than 
they are intereſting. Some kind of judg- 
ment may be formed of them, by the 
ſamples I am going to give of their labours, 
and of thoſe ſubjects which form the bulk 
of their moſt learned and moſt voluminous 
diſſertations. 

In ſome of them they diſcuſs and exa- 
mine, with all the ſagacity, erudition, and 
prolixity they are capable of, into what 
number of books Livy divided his hiſtory, 
In others, how many comedies ARISTo- 
PHANES (a), MENANDER (b), Exxius 


(c), 
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(c), Terence (d), and PLavtvs (e); or 


how many tragedies SOPHOCLEsS, EURI- 
ripzs, EscHyLus (f), and Sentca (g). 


compoſed. In ſome of their works, their 


diſquiſitions turn on the diſcovery of which 
peculiar piece of the ſame author ought to 
bear away the prize from all the reſt. In 


others their reſearches terminate in the en- 


quiry, whether we ought to write HARus- 
PICES Or Nenn VIROIL or VER-· 
GIL, SHAKESPEARE Or SHAKSPEAR, Jones 
STON Or JONSON. 


There are alſo many other ſub) * equal- 


E: intereſting as curious, which form the 


matter of many learned diſſertations; ſuch as 
the difference between a rogue and a villain; 
between a learned man and a man of let- 
ters; between the face and the viſage; be- 
tween a faulchion and a ſabre; between an 
houſe and an habitation z between moon- 
light and moon- ſhine; between a lover and 
a . eee, a fool and an aſs; 


between the ploughman and his team; be 
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tween 4 lawyer and a thief ; a poet md 4 
beggat ; an uſurer and a flayer; 4 Ade: 
and an highwayman; a fidler and a drunk- 
ard; a buck and a ſtreet- robber; between 
a miſer and a pauper; a milliner, mantua- 
maker, or laundreſs and a ſtrumpet; or 
laſtly, between a brawling wornan and the 
devil. Although, indeed, with reſpect to the 
laſt article, it has long ceaſed to be an argu- 
ment, che point having been for ſome ages 
paſt given up to the former, the preference 
being very amply expreſſed in the follow- 
ing Latin diſtich; which, together with 
tranſlations of it in every language, is per- 
drm repeated in the infernal regions. 


1. Aſpide quid pejus? Tigris. Quid rigride? 
| mon. 
Dæmone quid ? Miulier : quid muliere * ? 
 Nihil. 


Tell me what's warſe than toad or Ge ? 
A tyger, ruſhing through the brake. 

What's worſe than tyger ? Why, the devil 

Than Sa rAx, what's a greater evil? 


A 
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2 A woman. Well, but now, d'ye ſee, F* 
Name ſomewhat {till more curſt than ſhe. 
Nay, prithee do not poſe me ſo, 

For worſe than that I do not know. 
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fa) A Grecian comic poet, whe: flouriſhed at 
Athens about 436 ante Chriſtum, and for many 

- years after. He is ſaid to have compoſed upwards 
of fifty comedies ; of which no more than eleven 
have handed down to us. The town, or 
;even province, where he was born is intirely un- 
N | known. The Athenians ſet ſo high a value an 
: his pieces, that by a public decree, they honoured 
him with a crown made of branches of the con- 
ſecrated olive, which grew in their citadel, as an 
acknowlegement for the care he had taken to di- 
cover, and turn into ridicule, in his comedies, 

the faults of thoſe who were at the head of their 
5 republic. To ſuch degree did liberty reign in that 
b. Kate, as to pay the higheſt honours to thoſe actions, 
which at this time would be apt to run their authar 
into the danger of a gaol or pil 

C: [b) Another Greek comic writer, and, after 
2 Ariſtophanes, the prince of comedy. He wrote 
one hundred and eight pieces; of which we have 

il. nothing remaining but the knowlege that Te- 
v5, N 4 „ 2 
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rence borrowed the deſign of almoſt all his come= 
dies from him. He died about 293 ante Chriſtum. 
(c) Quintus Ennius ; he was born at Rude- 
ſium, a town in Calabria, about 239 A. C. and 
paſſed great part of his life in the iſland of Sardinia ; 

from whence he went to Rome withCato the cen- 
ſor, who had been his pupil. He there compoſed 
many dramatic pieces, both 2 and comedy, 
and eighteen books of the Annals of the republic. 
We have nothing remaining of his works but 
fragments; in which, notwithſtanding the rude- 
neſs, and ſometimes even groſſneſs of his ſtile, 
there appear many very ftriking marks of fire and 
nius. 3 | n ee 
(d) Publius Terentius Afer; a Latin comic poet, 
He was a native of Carthage, and originally a 
ſlave, although his genius and addreſs procured 
him his freedom. He has left ſix comedies, 
which are the maſter- piece of the Roman writings, 
in that way; and appeared fo very extraordinary 
to the critics of that age, that they could not help 
ſuſpecting them to have been written by Scipio and 
Lælius, the two moſt eloquent perſonages at that 
time in the Roman commonwealth. He died in 
a journey to Greece, one hunded and fifty years 
before Chriſt, FPS ESO 
(e) Marcus Actius Plautus; another comic Latin 
poet. He was born at Sarſina, a town of Om- 
bria, and was in high reputation at Rome, where 
he compoſed the greateſt part of his pieces; where- 
of we have no more than twenty left, althqugh he 
: ; wrote 
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wrote a much larger number. He died extremely 
regretted by the people.of Rome, 184 A. C. 

(f) A Greek poet; who was looked upon as 
the father, or at leaſt the reformer of the Greek 
tragedy. He was of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
families of Attica, and had borne arms with great 
reputation. at the battles of Marathon, Salamine, 

and Platæa. Being from his youth addicted to 
tragedy, he compoſed ninety-ſeven pieces; of 
which only ſeven remain, and even thoſe imper- 
fect. The repreſentation of theſe pieces is ſaid 
to have been ſo terrible, that on the firſt perform- 
ance of his Eumenides, ſeveral children died with 
fear, and ſeveral women miſcarried. Towards 
the decline of his life, he retired to the court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe; being piqued that So- 
phocles, who was but juſt then ſtarted into notice, 
had been preferred before him by the Athenians. 
He was killed by an eagle's letting fall a tortoiſe 
(which that bird had, according to its cuſtom, car- 
ried up into the air) upon his bald head, which it had 
Miſtaken for a ſtone fit for the purpoſe of breaking 
the ſhell, in order to get at its fleſh. | 
(g), Commonly ſurnamed the Tragedian. This 
was a name either given to, or ailumed by, the 
compiler of a collection of antient Latin tragedies, 
written by divers unknown authors; for it is 
very certain, that thoſe pieces were neither the 
work of Seneca the philoſopher, nor of the orator 
his father; and that we do not find any others of 
the name on record, throughout the whole Roman 


hiſtory. 
PROT CHAP. 


1186 
C. 


An academy for gaming in Herr. 
A portrait of the gameſters, and 
their puniſhment in HEZ. 


U T what melancholy objects are - thoſe 
whom I behold in that obſcure re- 
treat, who ſeem to ſhrink from obſerva- 
tion, as if afraid of a diſcovery, and 
dreading puniſhments for crimes they had 
committed ? Come on, let us obſerve, let us 
examine them more nearly : good Heaven! 
how horrid ! how dreadful is their look! 
Whence ſprings that rage that ' ſparkles 
in their eyes? What cauſe has raiſed that 
horrible deſpair, which with a pallid dread 
fits painted on their cheeks ? What dire 
refources furniſh forth that ſacrilegious tor- 
rent of oaths and execrations, of blaſphetny 
and impiety, which they, like ſo many 
volcanoes, vomit forth? A die ill turned, 


& card il played, a pique, a flam, a cheque- 


mate 
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mate of codille, thrown unawares upon 
them, are the fole cauſe of all theſe dire 
effects. Theſe are the important ſubjects, 
_ theſe the terrible events, which. cauſe the 
fearful and the ſtrange convulſions you ſe 
them now diſtracted by. Goods, fortunes, 
gold, and jewels, even cloaths and furni- 
ture, horſes and carriages, all have they 
played away; all loſt: nay life nfelf, in 
the exceſs of their deſpair, they have robbed 
_ themſelves of: nor is there any thing of 
all that they poſfeffed, they now can call 
their own, but that excels of rage which 
no tranſports them, for having thus re- 
figned their all to this moſt hateful paſſion. 
But tell me, once again, who are thoſe 
gutes whom I ſee around them, and who 
' torment them with a kind of puniſhment, 
which, if not quite unknown, is at the 
teaft uncommon here on earth? O, now 
J am convinced; their habits tell me, that 
chr great croud I ſee aſſembled round them 
Are * their relations, their wives and 
167] children, 
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children, their heirs and heireſſes, their ten- 
der little babes, their aged parents; in ſhort; 
whatever ſhould be dear to them on earth, 
or claim a tender intereſt in their hearts: 
all theſe undone and ruined, enraged and 
deſperate, almoſt as much as theſe un · 
happy wretches are themſelves, . behold. 
them fatiating the fierceſt paſſions, of 
rage and of deſpair, with teeth and claws, 
on thoſe who have reduced them to it. 
Nor can the ſufferers. urge one ſingle plea to 
fave them from their fury ; ſince all their 
miſery has been brought upon them by an 
inſatiate thirſt for play; a thirſt the moſt 
deſtructive, the moſt dreadful : a thirſt 
which has excited them on earth to crimes 
and libertiniſm, and which, they muſt con- 
feſs, their preſent ſtation is but the juſt 
reward of. The ſufferers by their fault, if 
by deſpair brought to the infernal regions, 
have at the leaſt this one reflection left to 
comfort them; a ſad, indeed, and cruel 
Asatisfaction; that they ſhall meet revenge for 
Fs 6 all 
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all their wrongs, in ſeeing thoſe who drew 
them to their miſeries ſuffering eternally the 
. dreadfuleſt puniſhments, But from this 


dreadful object let us turn our eyes; ab 


though they cannot, with too cloſe attention, 
contemplate thoſe whoſe minds the horrid: 
love of play has thus contaminated: and 
would to Heaven their number here on 


earth was much more limitted. Let us, 1 


ſay, remove our eyes from thence, and fix 
them on ſome object leſs obnoxious, leſs 
horrid, and leſs oppoſite to nature. 


POCONO [OAT 
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8 the power which LuCIFER poſ= 
ſeſſes in the infernal regions. 


E majeſty and power of any prince, 


or (independent of its ſovereign) the 
conſequence of any ſtate, undoubtedly con- 
ſiſts principally in the having nothing to 
fear from any power, how formidable ſo- 
25 ever 
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ever it may be. This ſuperior, this glorious 


privilege; no one, ſurely, can deny to be- 


long to HELL, who, for a ſingle moment, 


reflects on the innumerable multitude of 
warriors it contains within its boundaries, 


on the prodigious armies it could fet' on 


foot, even in the ſlighteſt twinkling. 71 


armies as, indeed, have never yet been ſeen 


en earth, and which its whole extent, / "oo 


as it is, could never have contained 
Far a conviction of this truth, we 444 


only conſider all thoſe which have ever been 
ſet on foot in our upper world, ever ſince the 


time that mankind firſt beg an to make war 
with each other; that is to ſay, almoſt from 


the beginning of the univerſe : we need 
only call to mind that which Nix us brought 
together in his war with the Bactrians, con- 
fiſting of 1,700,000 foot and 200, ooo horſe; 

that alſo of his illuſtrious and worthy queen 
SEMIRAMIS,. whoſe troops, when ſhe waged | 
war in India, amounted to 3,000,000 of in- 
fantry and 500,000 cavalry, Moreover, that 


brou Sht 
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brought againſt Greece by XERxES, whicks 
reached to ſeven millions. Beſides theſe, let us 
name thoſe of Darius and of ALEXANDER, 
of PailLie and of PoRus; and that which 
the aſſembled Greeks brought againſt Troy, 
when they beſieged and ravaged that great 
aity. - Thoſe of Paaraon, of the PaiLis- 
TINES, of NEBUCHADONOZOR, of SENNA. 
CHERIB, Of HOLOFERNES, of ANTIOCHUS» 
Thoſe of HAMILCAR, HANNIBAL, and As 
DRUBAL, of MiTHRIDATES and JuGuR- 
THA, of Marius and SCYELA, of Casar 
and of Poup EY, of CRASSUS, of, Octa- 
vivs, of LEPIDUs and AnToxyY : of alk 
thoſe which were employed in the diſmem- 
bering of the Roman empire; that won- 
drous monarchy, which had englutted alb 
the reſt; and whoſe power ſeemed to pro- 
miſe the enduring whilſt the world ſhould 
laſt. Of thoſe which were aflembled in 
the great Cruſades ;. thoſe holy expeditions 
which, underneath the ſanction of religion, 
| colt to ſo many millions of mankind their 
lives :. 
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lives: of that of MaHOMET I. II. 
and of TAMERLANE. In ſhort, let us collect, 
if poſſible, in our memories, the innumer- 
able hoſts of ſoldiery which have been em- 
ployed by ſea and land, ſince there firſt roſe 
up empires and republics, kingdoms and 


ſovereigns: let us, from all theſe various 
troops united, whereof ſcarce one poor cen- 


tinel has eſcaped the infernal regions, com- 
poſe, in our imaginations, one ſingle army, 
and form from thence ſome kind of idea 
of the formidable power of lord Lucir ER: 
a power which never any ſovereign on 
earth ere did, or ever will come near. 


With forces thus dreadful, and which he 


could double and treble, or even multiply 
an hundred fold, ſhould he, on any caſe of 


need, oblige all his ſubjects to take arms, 
we fhall find no difficulty in the conceiving, 
that this potentate muſt be, at every hour, 


at every moment, more than in a condition 


to defend himſelf againſt whoever ſhould 


attempt the raſhneſs, or rather folly of at- 
tacking 


J 193] 


tacking him. Nay, had not age and ex- 


perience rendered him wiſer than he was 


formerly, what might he not preſume him- 


ſelf in a condition to undertake, - whilſt 


maſter of ſuch an inconceivable force. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the ſeveral virtues that reign in 


HELL, | 


E T us now haſten towards a conclu- 
£ fon : for however curious, however 
intereſting our ſubje& may be in itſelf, I 
cannot help being under apprehenſions of 
tiring my readers by ſo great a multitude 


of objects, of reflections, and of conſidera- 


tions. Let us then, I ſay, conclude with a 
detail which will be no leſs ſtriking, no 
lefs uſeful than all the reſt of theſe which 
I have already entered into; viz, that of 


the ſeveral virtues, which reſide not only 


Vor. II. O hy in 
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in theory, but in practice, in the infernal 


regions; infinitely ſuperior to thoſe. which 
we ſee now-a-days, though in ſo ſmall a 


F number, in the world. 


eee 


CHAP. IX. 


* firſt of theſe virtues is juſtice, 


which, meeting no longer with any 
refuge here on earth, and being wholly 


5 © in the celeſtial habitations, where 


every one is naturally juſt, has now retired 


Into HEIL; where ſhe exerts her ſu- 


preme authority, with a degree of impar- 
tiality and candour, moſt worthy of herſelf; 
and which ſhe eould not do in this world. 
In ſhort, although we have here above, in 


great number, nay, perhaps too many, 


laws to prevent the full execution of that 
virtue; yet notwithſtanding, there are few 


things rarer to be found amongſt us, than 


' judges 


_ 7 7 
judges who inforee them with exactneſa 
upon others, or even themſelves obey them 


to the rigour. Even the moſt enormous 


crimes, buried in obſcurity, are frequently 
committed unnoticed by the eye of juſtice, 


and far from her tribunal; or if perchance 


ſhe ſhould ſuſpect, or even take cognizance 
of them, how frequently do offenders, by 


dint of hardineſs and bold denial, eſcape the 
puniſnment they merit for them? Others, 


by the irreſiſtible aid of gold and of cor- 


ruption, procure impunity, and ſometimes 
even pardon. Nay, further ſtill, we ſome- 


times find amongſt them, that the guilty 


| ſhall eſcape, and the innocent pay their blood 


as an atonement for the crimes of others. 
In HILL you never meet with this, nor 
any thing the leaſt reſembling it. Every 
thing there is done according to the laws of 
the moſt ſtri& and rigid juſtice, and chaſ- 
tiſement there treads upon the heels of guilt, 


Theſe are ſuch judges as cannot be im- 


poled o on; judges who cannot be corrupted, 
| O 2 either 
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either by gold or ſilver, much leſs gained 
over by ſolicitations. BEELZEBUB, BELIAL, 


and ASHTAROTH, are perſonages whom no 
bribe can corrupt, no wiles deceive, and 
no intreaties move. With them the ſubtle 


| MASKWELLS and TAaRTUFFES, Who have 


ſo well impoſed upon the world by falle 
exteriors, ſtand full expoſed to view, and 


can expect no favoun; judicious too as 


incorruptible, not all the falſe excuſes they 
produce avail them any thing, except it is 
ſometimes to cauſe the chaſtiſement they 


merit to be redoubled on them. Before 


theſe righteous judges, birth, genius, dig- 
nity, rank, riches, beauty, fortune, are all 


as nothing, nor can beſtow the ſmalleſt pri- 


vilege. The ſame crimes ever undergo an 
equal puniſhment, whoever has committed 
them. The mighty monarch Saul is no 
leſs harſhly treated for his attack on his own 
life, and. opening with his ſword his path 


to HELL himſelf, than is his armour-bearer, 


Who 
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who lowed: his rams e in the guilty 
deed.” 

Nay more, we may l by our ſa- 
cred-oracles, that the great are there ſtill 
more ſeverely puniſhed: than other men; 
and this for many very ſolid reaſons: tlie 
firſt is, becauſe in the high ſtations they 
maintained on earth, they owed a good 
example to the leſſer people, to whom they, 
on the contrary, ſet forth a bad one: ſe- 
condly, becauſe poſſeſſed of greater talents, 
and being more enlightened, they had the 
leſs excuſe for acting ill: in the third place, 
becauſe, by being x they had more 
power to controul, and more abilities to 
aid the wretched. In ſhort, becauſe, they 
have converted to the uſe of evil the means 
which God had wm them for the Purpoſes 
of good, 

Nay, fo 3 A natural | is his eruth, 
that even the very Pagans have acknow- 
leged it, and, as we may ſay, preached it 
on their houſe-tops. Every one, ſays Sz- 


O 3 NECA, 
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NECA, in one of his tragedies (a), expiates 
in HzLL his own peculiar crimes ; nor can 
retort the guilt on any other. I have 
* ſeen” (does he make one of his heroes 
fay, whom he ſuppoſes juſt returned from 
the infernal regions) «© I have ſeen princes 
« and commanders atoning, in moſt dreads 
ful dungeons, the crimes they had ce. 
% mitted z and tyrants bleeding ipgnomimi+ 
« ouſly beneath the laſh of thoſe their ſub- 


* jects whom, in their lives, they — 
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( Quod 22 fecit, Fibre autorum ſcelug 
Reperit, ſuoque premitur exemplo nocens. 
Vidi cruentos carcere includi Duces, F 
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0 H A P. XI. 
5 A \ diverting ſtory upon this head. 


# 
* 


HAT you may not WP 1 exag⸗- I 
gerate the matter, I ſhall beg lese 

to tell you a pleaſant ſtory, that I remem- 
ber to have read in an excellent author 14 
(though, in truth, I have forgot his name; — 
but it was a good author; for if I can help 11 
it I never read any other) this writer, who | Þ | 
is a perſon. of great judgment, and not in Ei 
the leait given to credulity, relates, that a E! 
certain man who had a wife that made this l 
world his purgatory (though, in the main, 4 
a very well behaved, decent kind of gentle- | 
woman) happening to die ſome little time [1 
after her, went immediately to paradiſe, as 
ſoon as the breath was out of his body, as 
a reward for his patience in this world; { 
being come to the gate, he knocks, the | 
good man St, Peter, opens the door, and {| 
deſires him very civilly to walk in, and 1 
take 


[292] 

WA what ſeat in. Heaven he pleaſed, The 
huſband ſtops a moment, as it were, to re- 

collect himſelf; and then aſks St. Peter, 
Whether or not he thought his wife was' 
there? The good ſaintanſwered in the affirm- 

ative: upon which, the honeſt man, with- 
out ſtaying. for any thing further, takes to 
his heels, and makes for the road to Hz, 
as faſt as his legs would carry him; rather 
chaſing to renounce Heaven, than be in 
the ſame place with his dear rib, whom he 
was well aſſured would, out of the abun- 
dance of her virtue, make Heaven as great 
a Hell to him, as ſhe had done this earth. 

Now, if even good women, thoſe whom we 


generally take for ſuch, are capable of 


make a deſart of Heaven, what think you 
muſt the wicked ones be in Hell? | 


2 


11 — 
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CHAP. X. 


Containing ſome pieces of excellent: 


advice to honeſt men. 


RO M the particulars I have above re- 


lated, therefore, I would by no means 


adviſe any honeſt man, who is obliged to 
have recourſe to juſtice, in order to pro- 
tect him from the oppreſſion of the wicked, 
to apply himſelf for his redreſs to any of 


- our tribunals here on earth, nor even to 


out kings or princes ; fince theſe laſt, ſuf 
fering themſelves, almoſt all, to be con- 
trouled either by their wives or miſtreſſes, 
their miniſters, their favourites, or their con- 
feſſors, ſeeonly with the eyes of others; being 
blinded themſelves to juſtice, and who make 
it a point on all occaſions to deceive them, 
The beſt advice that I can give them, 
is to come ſtraight to HELL, where madam 
Ius ric reigns, as in her true and only 


habitation, If they ſhould even here above 
04 have 


have loſt their law-ſuits, and conſe- 
quently their goods, their fortunes, and 
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ſometimes even lives, as we but too often 
ſee, to the diſgrace of human nature; I 


ſtill adviſe them to appeal to this univerſal 


parliament, before whom all the world mult 


one day make an appearance : a court 
wherein they may be thoroughly aſſured 
they will be heard; and Juſtice done them, 
even on Juſtice ſelf, 

JT 0o this ſalutary piece of advice, I ſhall 
add another, which is no leſs eſſential and 
uſeful to thoſe who undertake this voyage. 
This js, that they will be very careful upon 
their arrival, how they go near the quarters 
of the bad women, whoſe uſual employ- 
ment it is. to torment all honeſt and ſober 
people ; and they ſhew more rage and cruelty 
in the execution of this, than even the 
infernal furies themſelves do towards the 
moſt atrocious criminals that are delivered 
over to them. 


CHAP, 


J. 05 . 


CHAP. XII. 


Piety and repentance have their refi- | 


Ir; juſtice is not the only virtue that 
is practiſed rigorouſly in the infernal 
empire: piety ſhines forth there in the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed manner. It would ſeem, that i 


the leſs of this virtue the damned poſſeſſed 
in their live times, the more they have after 
their deaths. In fact, the generality of 
them had little or no reſpect for God in 
this world; they knew not what it was to 
bow the $67 in prayer and adoration to 
him; but different countries different man- 
ners. In HII they are as pious as they 


were impious on Earth, and adore him in 


fear and trembling, as a certain apoſtle truly 
obſerves; and inſtead of the blaſphemies that 
were wont to proceed out of their ſacri- 
legious and impious lips, they now acknow- 
lege the infinite divine perfections, * 

ey 
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they praiſe without ceaſing : though their 
prayers are loſt, and void of effect (for in 
this place there is no room for hopes of 
mercy or forgiveneſs) they ſtill continue 
them, and that in the moſt fervent manner, 
as we are told by the Scriptures, in the ſtory 
of the wicked rich man. While on earth they 
never would bear to hear talk of repentance, 
much leſs would they put it in practice; they 
lived in a continual ſucceſſion of _ crimes, 
and would never be brought to renounce 
the fatal habit, for the moſt pathetic, or 


preſſing remonſtrances that could be made 


them; but in Herr, they become ſincere 
penitents, and deteſting, in all the bitter- 
neſs of heart, the heinouſneſs of their crimes, 
they expreſs the moſt lively grief and de- 


ſpair for the commiſſion of chem, by ſighs, 
groans, an and tears. 
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CHAP, XIII. 


The edifying diſcourſes of the dam ed, 


ORE OVER the love of piety, and 

repentance even of the moſt rigor- 
ous kind, is ſo prevalent in HELL, that it 
is affirmed, that LucirER himſelf ſaid on 


a time, to one of his moſt intimate confi- 
dents, and even bound it by an oath, that 


if a pillar was to be erected from the loweſt 
pit of his kingdom to reach upto Heaven, and 
that this pillar was to be thick ſet on all ſides 
with the points of nails, knives, ſaws, ra- 
zors, and the ſharpeſt weapons, and he was 
afterwards to be cloathed with an human 
body, and thus to be drawn upwards and 
downwards the whole length of the pillar, 
till the day of judgment, he would gladly 
ſubmit to this dreadful and ſhocking puniſh- 
ment, provided he might at the end of the 
time, be reſtored to that ſtate of glory and 
perfection in which he was heretofore, and 
from whence he | is now for ever fallen. 
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CHAP. OV i; + 
Th admirable purity of manners in 
S [ MELL] \' © | 


NOTHER effe&produced in 3 

by the piety which thoſe who inhabit 

it make profeſſion of, is a reformation of 
their manners, which are exemplarily pure, 
and the conſequence of all the vices and 
crimes to which they gave themſelves up 
while on Earth. In HELL, there is no 
ſuch thing as theft, plunder, injuſtice, 
or murder; no drunkards are ſeen there, 
no deflowerers of virgins and matrons, con- 
ſequently no cuckolds . This, doubtleſs 
gave occaſion to * to ſay, that in 


order to obtain the honour of being admit- 


ted there, it is neceſſary previouſly to re- 
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* Nullis caſta domus oollultis ſtupris: 
Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas. 
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nounce all the vices, faults, and evil habits 
of this life. In ſhort; in HELL every 
thing is orderly, regular, and carried on 


according to the rules of honour and equi- 
ty, which is not very frequently the caſe 


upon Earth. O. bleſſed habitation! truly 
may you be ſaid to have reſtored the golden 
age with you that has been boden regroued 
| * * | 
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c HAP. Xv. 


The e — of the damned. 


Third virtue that Pera in ati is 


humility; and it is an amazing thing 

to ſee the rapid progreſs that it makes in 
this country. As much as pride, vain-glory, 
ambition and luxury, make mien unſupport- 
able and hateful to their fellow creatures, ſo 
much does their humility, in this their latter 
manſion, 
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manſion, render them praiſe-worthy and 


amiable. I ſhall bring no other proof of 


this than the example of Dives ; while he 
was on Earth, he even diſdained to caſt a 
look on the poor and wretched Lazarus, 
who lay at his gate ; but ſcarce had he ſet 
his foot in HELL, when he began to beg of 
ABRAHAM to ſend him this very perſon, 
he had ſo deſpiſed, to be his cup- bearer. It 

is the ſame with the reſt of the damned on 

Earth, they did not deign to offer up ſo 
much as one prayer to God ; but no ſooner 

have they taken this journey, and got to the 
end of it, than they make uſe of the moſt 

earneſt ſupplications to the very rocks and 

mountains, though deaf and incapable of 
hearing them; they beg them by whatever 
is moſt dear, not to lend them their aſſiſt- 
ance to get out of this their new dwelling, 

but to favour them at leaſt ſo far as to fall 

upon and overwhelm them. 


What 


[ 21 


| What dreadful ambition prevails ; among 


the inhabitants of the Earth! Never con- 
tent with their preſent condition, riches, 
dignity, or fortune, theſe proud and reſtleſa 
mortals are every moment endeavouring to 
raiſe themſelves above what they are. This 
madneſs, which may be called the human 
phrenzy, is in ſome things carried to a de- 
gree of childiſh folly. How many diſputes, 


animoſities, and quarrels ariſe between the 


greateſt men of the church and ſtate, and 


private perſons, for the fancied honours of 


rank and precedency > What ſums of mo- 
ney idly ſpent? What time loſt? What pa- 


per uſeleſsly blotted? What expenſive jour- 


neys undertaken ? How many weary days 
of travel, and nights of watching, to ſup- 


port and maintain theſe follies of pride? But. 


how often is even the public ſervice broke 
in upon by it, and buſineſs, commerce, and 
the people themſelves, made to ſuffer z wit- 
neſs thoſe diets, congreſſes, councils, and 
the other numberleſs aſſemblies, which they 
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ftrive to make reſpectable i in the eyes of the 
people, and where, in fact, the greateſt 
part of the time is ſpent in diſputing with 
each other upon theſe ridiculous and childiſh 
points, In ſhort, this phrenzy is ſometimes - 
carried ſo far, that it even coſts thoſe who 
are ſeized with it, their lives. There was a 
proof of this happened ſome years ago at 
Prague between two miniſters ; the one be- 


longing to the court of Spain, and the other 


belonging to ſome Italian prince; theſe two 
quarrelled about ſome ſubject of this kind, 

and that even in the church, and at the very 
foot of the altar; the diſpute was not to be 
accommodated by all the endeavours that 
could be uſed; nor did it end till the Italian 
was killed by the Spaniard, who had chal- 
lenged him to ſingle combat. 

Now in HELL, they know not what it is 
to butcher one another in this manner, nor 
even to interchange a word about ſuch 
trifles; exempt from vanity and ambition, 
every one is contented with his own lot, and 
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the place aſſigned him by divine juſtice; and 
takes poſſeſſion of it quietly, without mur- 
muring, or uttering a proteſt, revocation, 
memorial, or petition, in arreſt of judgment, 
to the decree of the infernal court. 


| CHAP. XVI. 


The wonderful moderation and fru- 
gality which prevails there. 


A Fourth virtue which is greatly praiſed 
in HELL, where indeed they acquire 
it, is moderation and frugality. See Dives 
while he was on earth, muſt have his table 
loaded with all the ſcarceſt and richeſt pro- 
ductions of nature, and even thoſe would 


but barely ſuffice his immoderate deſires ; 
he muſt likewiſe have the moſt expert cook 


that was to be found in the whole country ; 


the moſt beautiful boys to ſerve him at table; 


choice ſpirits, and jovial companions, to 
P 2 | amuſe 
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amuſe him; and thoſe of the moſt diſtin 
auiſhed rank for his companions z but the 
firſt meal he made in HELL, wrought: a: 
total change in him. Temperance, mode- 
ration, and frugality became inceſſantly his- 
favourite virtues; he no longer required 
theſe delicacies that he had above; plain 
water ſuffices, and af that, not in goblets 
filled to the brim, as the: icheſt wines were 
while on Earth, but a fingle drop only; and 
chat drop to be ſerved him by a beggar, a 

miſerable object covered with ſores and ver- 
min; this he implores as a favour, but it is 
refuſed to his moſt earneſt ſupplications. 
What gratitude, what thanks are not due 
from the damned to LueirER, who, in ſo 
ſhort a time, thus compleatly forms his 
ſubjects to the practice of virtues that are 

not to be met with in the world d 
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CHAP. XVL 


And extraordinary” charity 


5 to charity, and the love of our N 
bours, it would be labour loſt to ſearch 


throughout the univerſe for a place where 
theſe two virtues ſhine forth ſo conſpicu- 
ous and ſtrong as in HTI. What can 
be found on earth worthy to be ſet in com- 
petition with them? On the contrary, What 
horrid crimes reign upon 'Earth, where the 
love of our neighbour ſeems to be a virtue 
wholly unknown? Do we not ſee. mothers 
void of pity, deſtroying the lives of the 
{ſweet innocents they have given birth to 
unnatural fathers bathing their impious hands 
in the blood of their own children; children 
turning parricides, and ſtriking the dagger 


into the breaſt of thoſe who gave them be- 


ing; huſbands and wives plotting the de- 
traction of each other. Is the voice of na- 
P 3 ture 
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ture or blood heard amongſt theſe wretches ? 
much leſs do they practiſe the love they owe 
their neighbour : alas! they never once 
think of it: on the contrary, they every day 
become irreconcilable and implacable ene- 
mies to each other, for the ſmalleſt trifle, 
or the leaſt diſpute that may happen to 
ariſe. 

In Her: theſe monſters of nature are 
abſolutely unknown ; there charity reigns 
throughout, and though the damned are 
ſenſible, that all the good they can do, will 
be of no effect, yet they ſeem, from that 
very perſuaſion, to be the more animated 
to do good to their neighbours : nor do 
they confine their charity to HELL. alone; 
they extend it even to thoſe on Earth, to 
their relations, friends, and acquaintance, 
whoſe ſalvation they have ſo much at heart, 
that they offer themſelves to return to Earth 
again, if they might be permitted, in order 
to aſſiſt them in working it out. We ſee 
this again in the rich man we have ſo often 

mentioned 


1215 
mentioned (who in this point, as in many 
others, may ſerve as a model,) ſo long as 
he lived on earth, he was as indifferent 
about the ſalvation of his brethren as of his 
own, and thought of nothing but ſharing 
pleaſures and diverſions with them, and 
making the moſt of the riches he poſſeſſed, 
and which he was to leave them after his 
death; as being perſuaded they would 
make the ſame uſe of them as he had done 
before. But no ſooner had he fetched the 
laſt gaſp, and entered the confines of the 
infernal manſions, that brotherly love and 
charity, for the firſt time, took poſſeſſion of 
his breaſt; and intereſting himſelf warmly + 
in their converſion, he requeſts in the 
moſt preſſing manner, that he might be 
allowed to return once more to. the world, 
to warn them to lead a better life, and to 
labour fervently in the great work of their 
ſalvation. In a word, ſo great is charity 
in HELL, that they have purpoſely ap- 
Nane a preacher, who does nothing day 
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5 and ni ight, but preach moralityto the damned, 


that, though they never either uſed or prac- 
tiſed it whilſt on Earth, they may e 
it e deaths 0 98 71 eln 
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{a) The author here alludes to the following : 
pallage in the ſiæth book of Virgil's Eneid. 


Phlegiaſque miſerrimus omnes {+ 21 
Admonet & magna teſtatur voce per umbras: bs 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere 'Divbe! | 


There Phlegyas feels unutterable woe; 

And roars inceſſant thro* the ſhades below. 

<« Bejuft, ye mortals | by theſe torments aw 4, 

6 Theſe dreadful torments, not to ſcorn i God. * 
ITT. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The admirable union and concord 
maintained in HELL. 


ASTLY, there is one ſupreme virtue, 
which puts the completing ſtroke to 
all the * and renders a reſidence in HeLL 


greatly 


V 
greatly preferable to one in this worid: ant 
that is the peace and concord which reign 


ſo perfectly throughout its realms. Hor 


ſtrange! how itriking is the differences! 
On Earth we ſee, we hear perpetually talked, 
of diſſenſions and ſeditions, diſcord and 
trouble, rebellions, wars, and revolutions. 
Man, in ſtead of living with his fellows, 
as if they were his brethren, in harmony 

and union, acts by them like the wolf 
amongſt the lambs, exerting every act of 
cruelty and fierceneſs. In Herr nothing 
like this is ever known to happen; the 
damned are never ſeen to rife in oppoſition 


to each other, to fight and rave, or cut each 


other s throats, like men, for trivial cauſes : 
all, on the contrary, feem but to have one 
ſame and only will ; and all concur, each 
on his ſeparate part, to the promoting what- 
ſoever may ſupport that happy union which 
ſubſiſts among them. 


Indeed without this perfectly good un- 
| deritanding, this admirable harmony, this 


precious 
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precious peace and concord, the empire of 


'Lvcirtr could never have maintained it- 


ſelf as it has done during ſo many ages, in 
the brilliant ſtate it now enjoys, and which 


it ſhall eternally ſubſiſt in: for thou well 
knoweſt, gentle reader, nay, it was the 


Saviour of the world who told us ſo himſelf, 
that © if a kingdom be divided againſt it- 


* ſelf it cannot ſtand :” for which reaſon, 
had there ever reigned the leaſt diviſion or 
diſſenſion in HELL, it muſt many ages be- 


fore this have been intirely annihilated. 
Nay; further till, ſo natural to the very 
conſtitution of the place is this ſpirit of 
peace and concord, that even thoſe great 
and famous perſonages, who, while: they 
lived, ſet the whole world in a combuſtion, 


are there no ſooner entered, than they im- 


mediately begih to breathe anair of perfect 
union and tranquillity. There youſee Han- 
NIBAL and Scipio, RoMans and Car- 
THAGINIANS, Cs AR and PoupgY, Ma- 
RIVS and SYLLAa, ANTONY and AvGus- 

TUS9 
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Tus, CictRo and CATALINE, living toge- 
ther in a cloſe connection, and in the ſtrict- 
eſt friendſhip in the world; which they 
could never do whilſt here above ſtairs. 

_ Trrus Livy has obſerved to us, and 
that with the higheſt degree of admiration, 
in one part of his Roman hiſtory, that Han- 
VIBAL's good fortune was equal to his cou- 


rage and conduct, in that, although his army 


was ſo extremely numerous, and conſiſted 
of troops of all narions, whoſe humours, 


characters, and geniuſes were intirely differ- 


ent, he was nevertheleſs able to manage 
them all with ſo much dexterity and prudence, 
that there never had been heard of ſo much 
as the ſmalleſt diſpute, diſturbance, or emo- 
tion in his camp. How much more admire- 
able ſtill then muſt appear the ſkill of Lu- 
CIFER, as well as his diſcretion, who, hav- 
ing aſſembled in his mighty empire all the 
nations of the earth, even nations which have 
at all times been in perpetual enmity and 
warfare, is nevertheleſs ſo great a maſter 
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of ne art of ruling, that ſince they have 
_ miliſted as his ſubjects, they have not ever 
wughr againſt each other; the Romans with 
the Africans or Germans; the Greeks 


againſt the Perfians ; or Chriſtians' with the 
Saracens; much leſs with one another 3 
which is even to this day ſo commonly the 
caſe here in our upper world. In his domi- 
Mons, the Turks rife not in arms againſt 
the Hungarians z the Tartars againſt the 
Poles, Chineſe, or Muſcovites; the Eng- 
Hh againſt the French; the Dutch againſt 
the Spaniards; or Swedes againſt the Danes. 
So far the contrary, that all theſe nations, 
the moment that they ſet their feet within the 
infernal regions, there Joſe immediately the 
Hatred they conceived againſt each other 
whilſt en Earth ; they ſwear a conſtant and 
eternal friendſhip z and all concur, with a de- 
gree of emulation, in every thing that can 
promote, ſupport, or ſtrengthen it, or add 
a ftronger tivet to its links. Incompara- 


ble happineſs! bliſs inexpreſſible!'a bliſs | 


and 


zar! 


. g = 0 „ * | >; | 
and happineſs which ſcarcely ever. was en- 


joyed on Earth, and which even Heaven has 


not always poſſeſſed; ſince our ſacred wit? 
ings teach us, that the rebellion of the: an- 
gels excited mighty troubles heretofore” 
within that kingdom, and was the cauſe of 
2 moſt terrible and cruel war. A revolution 
which never has been known in He LL, nor 
ever ſhall happen whilſt that empire laſts, / 
that is to fay, for ages of ages, nay even to 
eternity, when time ſhall be no more. 


END of the THIRD and LAST Plrr. 


The CONCLUSION. 


ND now, gentle reader, will you ano- 

| ther time believe me on my word? 

Have I not kept up to the promiſe which 1 
made you when I ſet out upon this work? 
I then aſſured you I would draw a faithful 

picture of mankind, ſuch as it has been from 

the origin of time even to this very hour. 
Have 
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Have I not well acquitted myſelf of that aſſu- 


rance? Crimes, follies, faults, extravagances, 


debaucheries, vices, diſorders, meanneſles, 
and foibles of every kind and of every de- 
gree—Such have I cauſed to paſs before 
your eyes as in a fair review: ſuch are the 
features, general and particular, which cha- 
racteriſe the lovely body of which we have 
the honour to conſtitute the members: and 
will you not allow me, after conſidering well 
this portrait, this ſtrong reſemblance you 


have been looking at, that it moſt truly me- 


rits HELL, and that it might appear an im- 
peachment of the juſtice of a ſupreme and 


ſovereignly perfect being, ſhould he deny 
to it, in another world, that recompence 


which it ſo amply has deſerved on Earth, by 


ſuch a train of great and noble actions? 
Lou have here ſeen ſome of every kind 
which hiſtory, prophane or ſacred, poetical 
or mythological, antient or modern, have 
furniſhed to our author, who might with 
great eaſe have aſſembled thouſands of others, 
Amidſt 
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Amidſt this almoſt innumerable group of 


figures and of actions, it is impoſſible, un- 
leſs you are intirely blinded with ſelf-love, 
but that you muſt have diſcovered ſome of 
your own actions, ſome of your follies, and 
perhaps ſome of your own vices.—Nay it 
was even the intention of the author to give 
you, as well as every other of his readers, a 
place in this great, this univerſal picture; in 
which, however, it is in the power of every 


one himſelf alone to know and to find out 


his own reſemblance. And ſo far has any 


kind of malignity from having part in this 


general cenſure, that it is on the contrary 
only the pure effect of an ingenuous cha- 
rity, which undertook to paint the likeneſs 
you have ſeen of HELL, but with a view to 
turn you for ever from thoſe crimes and vi- 
ces which muſt inevitably plunge you into 
it, as you perceive they have already done 
by myriads before you. 

This then, beloved reader, muſt be the 
ſerious and ſolid conſequence which naturally 
follows, 
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Kilos, and which you ought to draw FE 
what you have been reading: this is the 
eſſential point, the end to which the author 
meant to lead you; this too was what I had 
myſelf in view when I firſt undertook to give 
you a tranſlation of it. Heaven grant that 


our deſigns have both ſucceeded, and that 


after having led you in idea to HELL, we, 
none of us, may ever have the dreadful 
misfortune to find ourſelves in feality in that 
horrible habitation. It is my moſt ardent, my 
ſincereſt with; may it be granted me! and if 


my little labour may in any means contribute 


to it, I ſhall not in the leaſt regret the pains 


I have taken in it. In which pleaſing hope 


I now take my leave of you, concluding 
with the words which I began with, 


VALETE, LEGITE, ET PROFICITE. 


